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Preface 


In early 2002, my article “Ethnic Group Recruitment in the Indian 
Army: The Contrasting Cases of Sikhs, Muslims, Gurkhas and Others”, 
was published in Pacific Affairs. It was the fruit of over ten years of 
patient data gathering and research on a sensitive subject. Upon 
publication of the article, I received numerous encouraging comments 
from friends in the academia and the media. Surprisingly, even the 
Secretary of the Ministry of Defense, Government: of India, felt 
compelled to write me on the subject. Furthermore, I received 
encouraging letters from retired military officers, members of the 
Government and the Opposition. Many friends urged me to extend 
my research into the paramilitary and the-police forces in India as a 
logical next step. My article appeared around the same time as the 
Gujarat pogroms of 2002, a fateful coincidence. Hence this work. 

It focuses on the most pivotal institutions of the State, the Army, 
the paramilitary and the Police. When I began research on the topic, I 
was surprised to find virtually no work of a monographic length on 
the topic, certainly not on the paramilitary and the police in India. 


Despite the immense freedom of speech and writing in India, it is 
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surprising that no academic or journalistic work has appeared on 
the subject in a long time. Foreign, particularly the American, 
academia routinely complains of the Indian State’s disapproval of 
the topic’s perusal by interested scholars. 

In this book I describe the ethnic, religious composition of 
the Armed Forces, the paramilitary, and the Police in six states, 
and then examine whether or not this plays any role in the task 
assigned to these forces: protection of lives and property of the 
country’s citizens, the most basic duty of any State. Throughout 
this book I have used the term “ethnic” to encompass religious 
groups (Hindus, Muslims, Christians,. Sikhs), tribe and caste 
groups (Scheduled Castes and Tribes, and Hindu upper castes), 
as well as racial groups such as the Gurkhas. 

In writing this book, I have received comments and informed 
criticism from a number of friends in the academia: Professors 
M.E.Ahrari (Joint Forces Staff College, National Defense University 
(Norfolk, Virginia); Tahir Amin (Cambridge University); 
Mohammed Ayoob (Michigan State University-East Lansing); 
David H. Bayley (State University of New York-Albany); Paul R. 
Brass (University of Washington); Diane E. Davis (MIT); DeWitt 
Ellenwood (State University of New York-Albany); Sumit Ganguly 
(Indiana University); Rajesh Kadian; Apurba Kundu, (University 
of Bradford, UK); Balakrishnan Rajagopal (MIT); Stephen Rosen 
(Harvard University); and Theodore P. Wright, Jr. (State University 
of New York-Albany). 

Among the military officers, I am grateful to the following 
for their time: Field Marshal Sam Manekshawyjate Gen. K. Sundarji, 
Lt. Gen. M.L. Chibber, Lt. Gen. V.R. Raghavan, Maj. Gen. Indarjit 
Rikhye, and Maj. Maroof Raza. 

Among the officers of the police, paramilitary, and the 


intelligence agencies, I had most fruitful conversations either in 
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person or via Internet with Mr, R.K. Raghavan, a former Director 
of the Central Bureau of Investigation (CBI) and a fine scholar of 
police affairs. Two former directors of the Sardar Vallabbhai Patel 
National Police Academy of India, Aftab Ahmad Ali and Mahmood 
B. Muhammad, were immensely helpful in my research as was 
Julio R. Ribeiro, the renowned “super cop”. A number of IPS 
officers in various states also deserve my thanks for talking to my 
research assistants. 

The following scholars and journalists helped me either by 
putting me in contact with appropriate sources or did interviews 
on my behalf: Professor Anwar Alam (Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi); Professor Myron J. Pereira (Xavier Institute of 
Communication, St. Xavier’s College, Mumbai); and journalists 
Sadiq Dalvi (Mumbai), Nishat Fatima (Hyderabad), and Maqbool 
Ahmad Siraj (Bangalore). 

Dr. Abdurrahman S. Nakadar of Kadi, Gujarat, and Detroit, 
Michigan has encouraged me in various. ways, for which I am 
specially grateful to him, 

For over two years, my wife Nigar put up with my obsession 
with the armed forces, paramilitary and the police. I am truly 


thankful to her for her patience and forbearance. 


Cambridge, Mass. Omar Khalidi 
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Ethnic Composition of the 
Indian Army 
and its Impact on Performance 
During Riots and Pogroms 


Introduction. 


The 1.2 million-strong Indian Army is one of the largest armies in the 
world today (2003) with a history going back several hundred years. 
Numerous histories of the Army have been written, by professional 
soldiers and by academic historians. Some attention has been paid by 
them to the question of ‘class or caste/ethnic/religious/regional group 
composition of the troops and officers of the Army during the colonial 
petival However, what is lacking is a systematic account of the ethnic 
group recruitment to the Army since Independence, and the related 
questions of the following order: What historically 1s the pattern of 
recruitment in the Indian Army? What change and continuities. with 


previous policies are discernible? What is the current recruitment 
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policy? Does the composition of the military personnel mirror 
the religious and ethnic diversity of the Indian national 
population? If so, to what extent over time? If not, why not and to 
what extent? Does the military attempt to inculcate national values 
and. perspectives in recruit training and professional military 
education? Do common military training,corporate life in a highly 
disciplined environment, isolation in cantonments, and shared 
experiences serve to reduce ethno-religious identification by 
building pressures across religion? Is there trans-community 
deployment of military personnel? Are promotion decisions based 
on perceived competence rather than on_ ethno-religious 
affiliation? Finally, what has been the impact on the Army of the 
increasing communalisation of Indian society and the religious 
divide between Hindus, Muslims, and the Sikhs, particularly in 
the last two decades? This work attempts to answer these questions 
based on conversations with and writings of military officers, 
published accounts of defense ministers, politicians, and informed 


journalists. 


Recruitment Policy in Colonial Times 


In modern India, the East India Company established three sepoy 
armies, one based in each of the three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay All the three armies were locally raised and 
ethnically mixed, although the Bengal Army was predominantly 
drawn from high-caste Hindus and Muslims of Awadh and Bihar.! 
During the 1857 uprising, most regiments of the Bengal Army 
rebelled or had been disarmed in anticipation, while the Madras 
and Bombay armies - despite some discontent - remained 
quiescent, even fighting with discipline against the rebels.? In 


contrast to the upper caste Hindu and Muslim soldiers of the 
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Bengal Army, regiments of the Sikhs and other Punjabis in the 
same Army supported the East India Company military 
operations, along with the Garhwalis and the Gurkhas? The end 
of the uprising ushered the beginning of a new recruitment policy 
for the armies of the Raj. It began to favor those who stood by the 
British in putting down the uprising, i.e., the Dogras, Garhwalis, 
Gurkhas, Jats, Pathans, Rajputs, and Punjabis - whether Hindu, 
Muslim, or Sikh - the so-called “martial races”’. 

The martial-race theory, of course, predates the 1857 
uprising. This theory held that some Indian “races” (actually 
ethno-religious groups) such as the Dogras, Garhwalis, Gurkhas, 
Jats, Kumaonis, Marathas, Pathans, and Punjabis (of all religious 
affiliations), Rajputs, as well as Deccani, Hindustani, and Moplah 
Muslims, made good soldiers? The martial races were supposedly 
tall, broad-shouldered, light-skinned, and capable of enduring 
hardship. Unlike the martial races, the inhabitants of hot, flat plains 
of the country were supposedly unwarlike, flabby, dark-skinned, 
and unfit for military service. Still others were excluded due to 
their “ease of living”, or branded as seditious agitators. Apart from 
their physique, the martial races were regarded as politically 
subservient or docile to authority. 

The recruitment’ to the Army along ascribed military 
qualities of certain groups was pursued most vigorously between 
1858-1939. The result was the evolution of the colonial army along 
ethnic lines with Dogra, Garhwal, Gurkha, Jat, Kumaon, Mahar, 
Raj put, and Sikh regiments - to name only the most famous. These 
the British called one-class regiments; then there were the fixed - 
class units that meant a regiment or battalion having two or three 
classes, but each of its sub-units being one class. Finally, there 
was the mixed-class regiment comprising of soldiers from 


different groups. This was how the Army - mainly the cavalry 
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and the infantry - was organized. The small-combat support arms 

- artillery, engineers and signals, and the logistic support services 
such as service corps, medical corps, ordnance corps and the like 

- were composed of men from all ethnic, caste, and regional 
groups. Officers commanding the Raj’s army were British, while 
Indians were admitted to the officer ranks only after World War 
I. Interestingly, the martial races theory did not apply in the case 
of officer recruitment, which was based on social class and loyalty 
to the Raj. 

Despite the large-scale recruitment of at least five Muslim 
ethnic groups noted earlier, there were no pure Muslim regiments 
ever created, though there were five small, all-Muslim units. Given 
the leading role of Muslims in the 1857 uprising and the constant 
attempt by some Muslims to seek Afghan help to free India, the 
British never fully trusted Muslims to group them into their own 
exclusive regiment; therefore they were dispersed into mixed 
regiments.° The outbreak of World War II prompted the relaxation 
of the martial races theory; and the recruitment of soldiers from 
non-martial races increased in 1939 also due to the manpower 
shortage. After the end of the War, there was some demobilization; 
shortly afterwards the policy of recruitment reverted to the old 


pattern. 


Nationalist Critique of the 
Recruitment Policy 


The Indian National Congress, a + predominantly upper-caste 
Hindu organization, opposed the Raj’s recruitment policy. The 
Congress criticized the policy as restrictive and discriminatory, 
and pressed for the opening of military opportunities for Indians 


of all backgrounds. Nirad Chaudhuri, better known as a master of 
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literary prose, wrote a series of articles in The Modem Review, 
later published as an extended study In this study, published in 
1935, Chaudhuri argued that a national army for India,“comman- 
ded and controlled by Indians, be recruited from all parts of the 
country and be animated by a national spirit. It should be a self- 
contained » fighting machine»-able to do without the help and 
guidance of foreigners, and above all, it should foster the military 
capacity of the whole nation and be directly related to it.” Towards 
the end of the colonial rule the British appear to have conceded 
the demand. On 14 February 1947, the Secretary of the Defense 
Ministry said in the Central’ Legislative Assembly that it was the 
government’s policy to do away with distinctions between martial 
and non-martial races in recruiting. It was subsequently reiterated 
that the intention was to make the Army more representative of 
India as a whole.’ Since the soldiers were already Indians, the 
nationalists wanted full “Indianization’”, i.e., opening of officer level 
opportunities for all Indians. 

Around the Partition, the British Indian army was still largely 
composed of soldiers of martial-race origin, junior officers of 
Indian. origin, while higher officers were British. The Army 
comprised some 30-36 percent Muslims, 8 percent Sikhs, while 
the rest were Hindus, including Gurkhas of Nepali background, 
and Indian Christians, and Anglo-Indians.* During. World War II, 
the Indian Army numbered around two million in all ranks, but 
demobilization followed at the end of the War reducing it to 
400,000 personnel in 1947. By the terms of the Partition, the Army 
was also divided by an Armed Forces Reconstitution Committee 
(AFRC). 
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"Muslim Loyalty’ Question 


In mid-August 1947, with Independence,- the British: left the 
subcontinent, while the Muslims found themselves divided 
between two sides of the border of the new countries of India and 
Pakistan, hostile to each other from the beginning. The central 
government in New Delhi was faced with a sensitive question: Will 
the Muslim armymen and future recruits with kin across the 
frontier in the enemy country become a fifth column? In other 
words, a “Trojan ‘horse dilemma” haunted the Nehru 
administration. Or to use Cynthia Enloe’s words: would Muslim 
soldiers be “politically reliable and dependable” under conditions 
of conflict with Pakistan? Are Muslim loyalties divided?? 

By the terms of the Partition, jawans (young men) and 
officers of the Raj’s army were given the choice of joining the forces 
of India or Pakistan, though the AFRC “assumed” that Muslims 
would opt for Pakistan.'!° Non-Muslim officers who were already 
in the Pakistan territories could also join the new country’s forces, 
as some in fact did.!! Evidently, the AFRC overlooked the cases of 
South Indian Muslims’ who may not have wanted’ to join the 
Pakistan. Army, but merely happened to be posted in areas that 
constituted the new nation. In such cases, Muslim officers had no 
choice, as illustrated by the example of Brig. S.S. Abulgasim.!? 
Naturally most Muslim soldiers who were predominantly Panjabi 
or Pathan opted for Pakistan. 

For some Muslims outside Pakistan territories, the full 
implications. of the Partition were unclear. On its part, in September 
1947 the “Pakistani army »headquarters approached the Aligarh 
Muslim University authorities to provide appropriate candidates 
for regular commissions to its army”,!? which it did. But as many 
as 215 Muslim Commissioned Officers and 339 VCOs (Viceroy’s 


Commissioned Officers, later called Junior Commissioned 
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Officers) chose India, according to the § Ministry’ of 
Defense.'* Notable among those who decided to remain in India 
were officers like Brigadier; Muhammad Usman and Muhammad 
Anis Ahmad Khan, and Lt. Col. Enayat Habibullah. Like millions 
of other Muslim families, Partition divided the Rampur nobility, 
exemplified by the cases of Majors Yunus Khan and Sahibzada 
Yaqub Khan. Yunus decided to remain in India, while Yaqub, 
fearing discrimination in an independent India dominated by the 
Hindus, chose Pakistan instead, becoming its Foreign Minister in 
the 1980s.!° To this list may be added seven officers of the 
Hyderabad State Force (HSF) when its Second Infantry Battalion 
was merged with the Kumaon.Rifles.in April 1951.'° 

The test of Muslim loyalty to the country came barely a 
couple of months after the Partition, when India went to war 
against Pakistan over Kashmir in October. 1947. In. this. war, a 
paratrooper Brig. Muhammad Usman died fighting for India, 
which earned him a posthumous’ gallantry award.!’ A year later, a 
further test of Muslim loyalty followed, during India’s military 
invasion of Hyderabad in September 1948, called Operation Polo. 
According to a New Delhi military expert, “about 700 Moslems 
left the army after it invaded ...Hyderabad... and forced its 
merger with India’.!® 

While it is possible that some Muslim soldiers may have 
deserted due to the fact that they were fighting fellow Muslims in 
the Hyderabad State Force, contemporary accounts of the 
Operation Polo do not mention what would be a major event. One 
senior Muslim officer, Maj. Gen. Muhammad Anis Ahmad Khan, 
“after having opted for India and advanced to positions of 
responsibility and access to secret information, voluntarily retired 
and at once settled down in Pakistan, accepting a Pakistan 


government post.”!? 
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With Maj. Gen. Anis Ahmed Khans migration to Pakistan 
in unusual circumstances, the military became suspicious of 
Muslims. This is articulated by an authority no less than a former 
Commander-in-Chief, Gen. .K.M. Cariappa. In an offensively titled 
diatribe published in the Organiser, the mouthpiece of the Hindu 
extremist organization called the Rashtriya Swayamsewak Sangh 


(RSS), Cariappa bluntly declared: 


“| Muslim 1 loyalty seems to be primarily to Pakistan. This is 
a crime unpardonable. This is also the impression of a large 
percentage of non-Muslim. intellectuals: in India. Here is the 
root cause for there being a none-too-happy feeling towards 
Muslims by a ‘large percentage of the majority... This is 


understandable.””° 


Others may in fact have shared Cariappa’ s charge against Muslims, 
as the civil servant-historian. G.D. Khosla reported rumors about 
Muslim: infidelity to the nation floating in New Delhi around the 
same time:?! 

Fortunately for Muslims,. Cariappa 's Elimination was proven 
wrong, not long after he wrote the piece for the RSS weekly. Raju 
Thomas, an India-born American academic, who | interviewed 


army officers, found that: 


“when the [India-Pakistan] war began in September 1965,a 
Muslim majority battalion. of the Rajput Regiment stationed 
in the crucial Poonch sector of Jammu and Kashmir, far from 
being hastily withdrawn, was allowed to play its part in the 
execution of the army’s forward actions. According to several 
high-ranking Indian army officers, the fact that the’ battalion 
did not flinch and carried out its assigned role with 
considerable . credit, sufficiently dispelled worry - at least 
within the military - about the loyalty of Indian Muslim 


soldiers. 22 
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In the same war, two Muslim soldiers, Havildar Abdul Hamid of 
the Grenadier Regiment and Maj. M.A.R. Sheikh, received high 
military honors for gallantry, a pattern repeated in the 1971 war 
‘between the two countries over Bangladesh?’ However, | despite 
clearly demonstrated loyalty to the nation in the two major wars, 
Muslims may have remained suspect, as two researchers on the 


Indian Army, Daljit and Katherine Singh, | 


“were able to find not a single Muslim officer above the rank 
of a major-general occupying a responsible position of mili- 


tary command.”4 


Leaving aside the cases of the handful of Muslim officers who in 
any case joined the Afmy before Independence, what do we know 
about the recruitment of Muslims after Independence? As early 
as 1953, Prime Minister Nehru noted the absence of Muslims from 
the Army in a communication addressed to the chief ministers, 


observing: 


“im our Defense Services, there are hardly any Muslims 
left... What concerns me most is that there is no effort being 
made.to improve this situation, which is likely to grow worse 


unless checked.”2> - 


Nehru’s concern for lack of recruitment among Muslims was 
confirmed by no less a person than Mahavir Tyagi, the Minister 
of State for Defense. He told the Aligarh University Union that in 
1953: 


“the percentage of Muslims in the Armed Forces which was 
32 percent at the time of Partition has come down to two. To 
correct this state of affairs, I have instructed that due regard 


should be paid to their recruitment.’”*° 
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This corroboration ' of Muslim absence in the Armed Forces, 
coming from. the highest executive authority in. the country, 1s 
further confirmed by the data/information for Kashmir. 

Before Independence, the Kashmir’s Dogta Maharaja’s State 
Force consisted of fellow Dogras and Sikhs, with some Muslims, 
but not the Kashmir Valley Muslims, who were excluded from the 
State Force as a matter of policy. In October 1947, the State Force’s 
Muslim soldiers had rebelled ‘and joined the Pakistan-supported 
tribal invasion of | Kashmir.2’ This strengthened the Indian 
government’s policy of discrimination. against the Muslims., 
although the Kashmiri Muslim peasantry had overwhelmingly 
come out for being included in the Indian Union, under the 
leadership of Sheikh Abdullah.. Sheikh Abdullah, as first post- 
independence. Chief Minister of Kashmir, later wrote that he was 
shocked when he came across secret circulars banning Muslim 


recruitment: 


“As a result of Kashmirs accession to India, I had hoped that 
previous restriction on the recruitment of Kashmiri Muslims 
would be lifted and they will be _ given — adequate 
representation in the Army. I was taken aback when a secret 
circular came to my attention that directed recruitment 
officers not to enlist Muslims in the Army. Word about this 
circular spread among the young men who took out a 
procession. to Mujahid Manzil [the Sheikh’s headquarters]. 
When the Defense Minister Gopalaswami Ayyangar came to 
Jammu, 1 took up the matter with him. He vehemently: denied 
any such circular could have been issued in the first place. I 
asked Gen. K.M. Cariappa. why Kargil Muslims were not 
recruited to which he replied that their loyalty to India was 


suspect!’’?® 


Half a century later, there seems to be no change in the attitude of 


at least.one senior Army officer; Maj. Gen. V. N. Budhwar, “who 
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wanted Muslim. villagers evicted from the Turtok area along the 
Line of Control” [in Kargil] during the fighting with Pakistan in 
the summer of 1999, despite the fact that many Kashmiri Muslims 
died fighting for India, including Haneefuddin2® A great many 
Muslim porters too died while giving support to the Indian Army 
in the difficult terram. Even so, shockingly, a handout issued by 
the Army through the defense wing of the Press Information 
Bureau in Jammu on | April 2001, reads:“No vacancy for Muslims 
and tradesmen”. Despite protests. in the Kashmir Legislative 
Assembly, and by the then Chief Minister, Farooq Abdullah, the 
Army did not deny its statement? Lt. Gen. M.L. Chibber, the 
Adjutant-General in 1980-82,gave voice to similar prejudices when 
he declared that some Muslims may themselves be responsible 
for the absence of their co-religionists in the Army. During his 
tenure in Jammu & Kashmir Light Infantry, he says, he found it 
difficult’ to recruit Muslims who would rather fight for‘Allah and 
not for the country”.*! On paper, however, Army sources, in April 
2002, went on to claim. that “thousands of Kashmiris” were 
involved in a recruitment drive. (“Thousands of Kashmiris in 
Army Recruitment Drive”, Hindustan Times, 4 April 2002, 
electronic edition). 

In contrast to the Muslims, the Sikhs have continued to be 


heavily represented in the Army. 


The Contrasting Case of the Sikhs 


Sikhs have been described as one of the most numerous and 
successful of the Indian Army’s recruited communities. In contrast 
to the Muslims, the Sikhs have always been over represented in 
the Armed Forces, starting with as much as 8 percent*? at Indep- 


endence to as high as 10-13 percent in the 1980s, whereas. the 
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total Sikh ,population in the country (according to the 1991 
Census) is about 2.45 percent??> The two. homogeneous Sikh 
regiments -~ The Sikh Light Infantry and The Sikh Regiment - 
together contain’ approximately 20 highly trained battalions that 
account for a major element of the strike force in the main Army 
divisions. Sikhs constitute as high as 20 percent of the Army Officer 
Corps.** Given such a disproportionate presence in the: Army, it is 
not surprising that the Sikh leadership would be in the forefront 
of opposition: to a policy that would make the military mirror the 
Indian national population. According to Durga Das, a journalist 
close to Sardar Patel, ‘the Deputy Prime Minister and Chairman of 
the Constituent Assembly’s Minority Rights Committee, the Akali 
Dal led by Master Tara Singh, as early as in January 1948, 
demanded of Patel “separate representation for the Sikhs in the 
Central Services on the basis of their population. Sardar readily 
agreed, but meaningfully added that the population formula would 
also apply to the Army. Since the Sikhs constituted’ a large 
proportion in the Army, Tara Singh saw through ‘the implication 
and dropped the request.’’3° 

From time to time, some Sikhs have alleged that their share 
in the Army has been falling. The Anandpur Sahib Resolution of 
1973 went to the extent of alleging an outright “reduction in the 
recruitment quota [sic] of Sikhs in the Armed Forces from 20 
percent to 2 percent.’°° Lt. Gen. S.K. Sinha, a deputy Adjutant- 
General, argued, “after the Green Revolution in Punjab and the 
availability of better employment opportunities. outside the Army, 
there were occasions when the Sikh quota [sic] of recruitment 
could not be filled.”?”’ Maj. Gen. Jaswant Singh Bhullar, a Sikh officer, 


however, voiced the opinion that: 


“Sikhs now feel that-while the criteria for all other jobs is 
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merit alone, this [military] is the only profession where quotas 
based on population have been ‘fixed... Among the popular 
myths is one that Sikhs being well off do not come forward to 
join the Armed Forces. This is not true as, in rural Punjab, full 45 
per cent of the families live below the poverty line. But, as most 
of the recruiting officers in Punjab are non-Sikhs, they continue 
painting the false picture that Sikh recruits are not available. 
The fact is that almost all senior [Sikh?] officers keep getting 
requests from villagers to help them get enlisted in the forces, 
but they find themselves helpless, as the stock answer from the 


Recruiting Officers is that they have no‘Sikh vacancies’.””?.! 


Sikh grievances inside and outside the Army led to the Punjab 
imbroglio in the 1980s. Then, on 5 June 1984, the Indian Army 
stormed the Sikhs ‘holiest shrine, the Golden Temple in Amritsar, 
killing the insurgent leader Jarnail Singh Bhindran wale, along with 
500 of his followers, including a retired Lt. General. The assault 
on the Golden Temple caused the unprecedented mutiny of 2,000 
Sikh military recruits. Despite the mutiny and the subsequent 
assassinations: of Prime Minister. Indira Gandhi. by her Sikh 
bodyguards in 1984; and the Chief of the Army Staff at the time of 
the “Operation Bluestar”, Gen. A.S. Vaidya, in 1986 by a Sikh, and 
anti-Sikh violence of 1984, the Indian Army continues to recruit 
Sikh personnel, as Apurba Kundu found out in a survey of about 
a hundred. senior retired military officers.”°° Not only that they 
continue to be recruited as before, but even the “majority of the 
deserters were taken back into their units”, according to Brig. 
Kuldip Singh Kang, the officer designated by the Army to process 
the mutineers’ rehabilitation.4? Indeed, the Defense Minister (since 
May 1998) George Fernandes told the Punjab Chief Minister, 
Parkash Singh Badal, that his “State was already contributing 10- 
11%, about five times more than the prescribed 2.5% quota for 


Punjab.’*! As in the past, opposition to widening the recruitment 
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base has come primarily from retired Sikh officers, though 
couched not in ethno-religious terms but on grounds of combat 
efficiency, since they opine: “Being from the same stock is good 
for the morale in battle.”** From the Sikh perspective, widening 
the enlistment opportunity would be at their expense, just as the 
affirmative action through reservation for the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled  Tribes,. and the Other Backward Classes in the civil 
service is resented by the Hindu upper castes as infringing on 


their prospects. 


The Exceptional Case of the Gurkhas 


In contrast to the Sikhs and other groups, the Gurkha recruitment 
is exceptionally secure due to Nepal’s treaty relations with India. 
Nepal is renowned for its fighting men, the fabled Gurkhas. The 
worldwide reputation of Nepalese soldiers as a superior fighting 
force can be attributed mainly to the qualities of the troops of 
Nepalese origin who have fought as contingents in the British 
Army since the early nineteenth century and for the Indian Army 
since its formation in 1947. With their long record of'martial 
prowess’ and battlefield "heroics’, the Gurkhas provide one of the 
more colorful chapters of modern military history. Under a 
tripartite agreement signed in November 1947 by Nepal, India and 
Britain, the Gurkha Brigade of the colonial army was divided 
between the British and the Indian forces. Four regiments 
remained in the British service, and six passed to the new Indian 
Army which recruited an additional regiment for a total of seven.° 
In sheer numbers, one writer has estimated the Gurkha strength 
at Independence to be as high as 4 percent.** 

Apart from the Sikhs, the Gurkhas are the only other ethnic 


group that forms homogeneous military “single-class” regiments 
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in the Army, Although some Gurkhas originate in Darjeeling 
(West Bengal) and the Terai region of Uttar Pradesh, India 
maintains recruitment centers located at Pokhara and Dharan 
in Nepal.** According to Maj. Amit Kumar Chatterjee, there were, 
in 2001/over 24,000 applicants for 80 vacancies in the Indian 
Army for Gurkhas’’° Within India there is no opposition to the 
recruitment of the Gurkhas, indeed the opposite seems. to be the 


case. In the words of Lt Gen. S.K. Sinha: 


“The Gorkhas from Nepal, who tare nor even nationals of this 
country, constitute nearly 5 percent of the strength of the Army 
[ Italics added ]. Keeping in view their uniq ue record of service 
to India and their continuing service to our Army which is 
in our national interest, the question of stopping their 


recruitment to our Army should never arise’’*’ . 


There is evidence that at least one Chief of Staff, Gen. A. S. Vaidya, 
tried to recruit them in greater numbers.4* Although the Army 
units’ composition is undergoing gradual. change, evidently the 
Gurkhas are exempt and immune from the measures to de- 
ethnicize the Army, for fear of repercussions on India-Nepal 
relations/ 

However, in Nepal a debate is now emerging over recruit- 
ment of its citizens abroad. Supporters of recruitment argue for 
its continuation on grounds of the employment that it brings to a 
poor, labor-surplus country like Nepal; opponents point to the 
odium attached to what they cairmercenaries”, and the national 
embarrassment it causes in foreign relations. During the armed 
conflict with Pakistan in Kargil, the Gurkha units of the Army 
took major part in the combat operation’ When the body bags 
of the dead Gurkhas reached Nepal, the casualties brought the 


question of Gurkhas serving abroad into sharp focus. Despite the 
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obvious advantage to the nation of a secure employment market 
for its surplus soldiers, at the dose of the 20th century the Gurkha 
recruitment abroad “is. being viewed as an affront to the national 


honor of Nepal.’?! 


The Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
Regional Groups 


To many caste and ethnic groups, military service has been an 
avenue of social mobility. Enlisted men from disadvantaged 
groups. hope to secure economic _ benefits, educational 
opportunities, leadership experience, and enhanced social status 
in a caste-ridden society. For years the Indian government found 
itself attacked from opposite directions with regard to the caste 
and regional groups’ composition of the Army. Almost every 
debate in Lok Sabha over Defense Ministry budget presentation 
produces demands for and against ths creation of new, 
homogeneous regiments. . 

The Scheduled Castes (SC), which explicitly excludes 
Muslims and Christians, but includes Sikhs, and Scheduled Tribes 
(ST) do not have reservation in the Armed Forces recruitment, 
unlike in the Civil Service - despite the desire for officer rank 
reservation by Jagjivan Ram, the Defense Minister (1967-71), and 
a Scheduled Caste member.**? However, they do have a reserved 
quota in the 18 Sainik schools and 5. military schools. and 
academies, permitting ease-of induction to the officer corps.’ The 
Parliamentary Committee on the welfare of the SCs. and STs 
frequently recommended that the principle of reservation should 
apply to recruitment in the Armed Forces as well.°* According to 


one source: 
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“The proportion of SC and ST officers in the Armed Forces is 


9999 


less than 1% and among the enlisted ranks around 5%. 


The Bihar Regiment is reported to consist half of the Adivasis, 
i.e., the Scheduled Tribes. Additionally, the Army authorities 
relaxed physical requirements to enable the’ SCs and STs to enter 
its ranks. Some former ‘“untouchables* (Chamars, Mahars, for 
instance) have achieved upward: economic and social. mobility via 
recruitment to the Armed Forces,°° while- others. still aspire to a 
similar path, exemplified by the demand for a Bengal regi- 
ment.>’ Yadavas, a caste group, had been clamoring for inclusion 
in the Army even before Independence.°* To co-opt the Nagas, an 
insurgent northeastern tribal group, the Government formed a 


new state of Nagaland in 1963 and created a Naga battalion.°? 


Change and Continuity in Recruitment 


As noted earlier, just before Independence the colonial adminis- 
tration agreed to throw open the Army to Indians of all castes 
and communities. This. was reinforced by Gen. K.M. Cariappa in 
1949, when he formally scrapped the concept of favoring the 
“martial races!* in recruitment. In 1953, the Government ‘adopted 
a policy (further modified ten years later) that disallowed any one 
state from having a dominant. position with regard to military 
recruitment. During Indira Gandhi’s Emergency rule (1975-77) a 
circular was issued stating that Armed Forces personnel would 
be enlisted in proportion to their states’ share of the national 
population.©° Since 1984 the Army has based its recruitment on a 
calculation ‘of the “recruitable male population” (RMP), 
determined: from. the: proportion of *males between the ages of 17 


and 25 in the population of a particular state.°! 
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State-wise Composition of Indian Army 


% of total 1965-66 1996-97  +or- 
Uttar Pradesh 184 20.6 + 
Rajasthan ae) 7.9 + 
Punjab 31.6 7.6 ss 
Maharashtra 7.0 13 + 
Bihar 5.4 7.0 + 
West Bengal 2,8 5a + 
Haryana - 54 + 
Andhra Pradesh 4.0 4.9 + 
Tamil Nadu 5.4 4.9 7 
Himachal Pradesh 1,4 4.4 + 
Jammu and Kashmir 2.0 Saat + 
Karnataka 3.5 | + 
Kerala 4.6 34 ¥ 
Madhya Pradesh 1.9 3.0 + 
Others aya 11.1 + 


Total Enrolment: 
1965-1966: 1,50,989 4- Share increased 
1996-1997: 57,891 - Share decreased 


Source: Wia Today, 13 April 1998, p, 29, 
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This table gives some idea of the changes that have occurred over 
the years, yet it does not tell us the religious, ethnic, and caste 
composition of the Armed Forces. Information about the religious 
and ethnic composition of the Army is one of the most well 
guarded secrets. Figures. such. as those available lack a comparative 
base or starting point making them virtually useless. Does the 
Government in fact have such information? On the application 
forms published and issued from time to time in the Indian | press, 
there certainly appears a column’ under “Religion”, which implies 
that statistics are in fact kept, or are at any rate calculable should 
there be a need.° Yet the Army or the Ministry of Defense does 
not release absolute figures of the numbers of individuals from 
each religious, ethnic, and caste group. .Single-class composition 
is obvious, and the numbers in the mixed-class regiments can 
also be calculated if one knows the strength and the identity of 
the recruited group in the »battalions. | Identifying ‘the composition 
of all-class regiments or special units - such as the Brigade of the 
Guards and the Parachute Regiment - would be impossible unless 
the Government itself discloses. the figures.. In the mid-1980s,- Lt. 
Gen. S.K. Sinha calculated the Army composition to be 70 percent 
mixed and the rest as either fixed or single-class.°? 

India’s three services (Army, Air Force, and the Navy) have 
always. been  long-service, all-volunteer forces, and _ general 
conscription has never been found necessary. The normal securities 
of regular service life in contrast to the low. average per capita 
income of most civilians have helped make a military career 
attractive for both the jawans and the officers. Or, at least it has 
been so until the economic liberalization of the early 1990s. The 
nation’s ever-increasing reserves of military manpower (women 
in the forces are still a only a few hundred) have always far 


exceeded the maximum called for by force authorizations or 
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permitted by budgets. At the dawn of the twenty-first century, 
India still has a relatively small Army in the world compared to 
its population. The ratio is 1.4 per 1000 people.®* The total enlisted 
in the Army was estimated to be about 1,100,000 in 1998.°Far 
from constituting a drain on the civilian labor force, service in the 
military has provided critical employment opportunities in a 
nation where unemployment remains a perennial problem. 

Of the million plus Army, a majority are the jawans, recruited 
by quota in each state. Some states have done well while others 
have not. Among the states that have done well is Bihar, where 
young men appear to be eager to enlist This was_ tragically 
demonstrated in Darbhanga and Chapra districts where 20 youths 
were killed in police firing and a stampede in July 1999, during an 
Army recruitment drive.°° In comparison, in Andhra Pradesh, 
there appears to be less enthusiasm to join the Armed Forces. 
During the same period of rush for recruitment in Bihar, the 
Deccan Chronicle, a Hyderabad newspaper, reported that for “the 
last several years the Branch Recruitment Office of the Army in 
Secunderabad is finding it quite a task to recruit, as enthusiasm 
among the youth to commit themselves to fighting for the country 
is low’.®’ Earlier, the small percentage of recruits from Andhra 
Pradesh was attributed, by the then Chief Minister N.T. Rama Rao, 
to his stated largely Telugu-speaking population’s lack of 
proficiency in Hindi, which made it difficult for some to pass the 
examinations. held in. that language. Rama Rao “appealed to the 
defense authorities to permit candidates to write recruitment test 
in their mother tongue, Telugu.. .The Chief Minister said it was 
essential to encourage recruitment of jawans from all parts of the 
country to maintain the national outlook of the Armed Forces. 
Candidates recruited on the basis of test in Telugu could acquire 


proficiency in Hindi later.”°8 
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Muslims: Left Behind? 


Like the Telugus, the Indian Muslims also still seem to be under- 
recruited, though for different’ reasons. There are no _ formal 
structural impediments to the enlisting of Muslims, provided they 
meet the © minimum educational qualification today - 
matriculation, age between 17-25, and the physical fitness: criteria 
of height and breadth of chest - dif-fering in various regions of 
the country: At a psychological level, outside of the Armed Forces, 
the country is not hundred percent reconciled to Muslims. There 
is a continuous questioning of. Muslim loyalty to the nation by 
organizations such as the RSS, BJP, Shiv Sena, VHP, and! Bajrang 
Dal (in short, the Sangh Parivar), the family of anti-minority 
groups. Their charge is all too well known: Muslim loyalty is to 
Pakistan, as charged earlier by Gen. K.M. Cariappa as well. Muslims 
are accused of cheering Pakistani athletes, of celebrating their 
victories in sports, and mourning their defeats. One overseas 
Indian writer has gone to the extent of hurling similar accusations 
with regard to the Bangladeshis, thus extending a blame usually 
reserved for Indian and Kashmiri Muslims, to Bengali Muslims 
as well. An opinion poll conducted by MARG, India’s top market 
research and polling company, revealed that a majority of the 
Hindus. believed that “Muslims should not be allowed in the 


Armed Forces.”’? This echoes what George Fernandes said in 19835: 


“The Muslim is not wanted in the Armed Forces because he 
is always suspect - whether we want to admit it or not, most 
Indians consider Muslims a fifth column for Pakistan.’’’! 


This is despite the fact of proven Muslim loyalty during the three 
(or fourth - Kargil) wars with Pakistan, as well’ as the fact that 


India’s ‘missile man AP j. Abdul Kalam, a Muslim, and now the: 
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President of the country since 2002, took a leading part in the 
nuclear explosion of May 1998. To date, there are just three known 
cases of Muslims in the Army charged with espionage for Pakistan, 
while there have been many more Hindus charged for the same.” 

Two former Chiefs of Staff, Field Marshal Sam Manekshaw, 
a Parsi, and Gen. K. Sundarji, both held that there is no prejudice 
against Muslims and that they were unaware of it among the 
recruiting officers under their command during their tenure. Both 
attributed the low number of Muslims as jawans. in the Army to 
the flawed policy of recruitment in the 1950s-1970s, which left 
Muslim “martial races” out of the recruiting category in the fixed- 
class units. Manekshaw also blamed Muslim recruiting officers 
for always looking over their shoulders When their co-religionists 
applied.. Muslims “own lag in education prevented induction of 
Muslim officers, according to the Field Marshal.” Looking at the 
selection figures of Muslims to the National Defense Academy’s 
examinations between 1983-92, it is clear that very few qualify,” 
thus lending credence to the Field Marshal’s observation on the 
flawed policy of recruitment. To Syed Shahabuddin’s explicit 
question in Rajya Sabha, as to exactly how many Muslims there 
are in the Armed Forces, the Defense Minister gave a bland, all too 
familiar answer: “No community-wise record of officers is 
maintained in the defense services.”7- "However, in early 1997 the 
Government disclosed in the Lok Sabha that there were religious 
teachers of the following categories: Hindu pandits 1568, Sikh 
granthis 194, Muslim mnu/vfs a mere 54, Christian padres 27, and 
11 Buddhist monks, which may be roughly proportionate to their 
number in the Army.” In 1999, a former Defense Minister, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, estimated Muslims to be just one percent 
out of a total of 1,100,000 men-at-arms;’’ although Yogendra 


Narain, Secretary, Ministry of Defense, in.a communication to 
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the present writer in 2002, categorically denied that there is any 
discrimination against Muslims/® 

In so far as officers’ recruitment is concerned, these are done 
nationwide, by qualifying examinations requiring. higher levels 
of education, and without state quota. Groups with poor education 
- such as Muslims, women, and others - are likely to be left out, 
unless. educational standards and» tests’ scores. are lowered.’? This 
may very well happen due to an officer shortage caused by 
developments outside the Army. 

In the favorable business environment initiated by economic 
liberalization, diversificationjand privatization» since the: 1980s, the 
modest pay scales and an invitation to a career of arduous service 
make it increasingly difficult for the military to attract talent and 
compete with the more lucrative and less rigorous career paths. 
In consequence, the class character of the Indian Army officers 
has begun to change. As upper and middle class students have 
stayed away from military careers and headed for private, 
multinational businesses, they have ‘left the officer corps to be filled 
by the sons of the non-commissioned or junior commissioned 
officers, or of the lower middle class. According to Lt. Gen. J.S. 
Dhillon, “We are now the commoners’ army. The elite are sending 
their children abroad.”°° Even. for the non-elite it is no more a first 
choice as career. As a result the Army at the dawn of the 21>4 century, 


‘has accumulated a shortage of 13,000 or so officers.”*! 


The Air Force and the Navy 


Unlike the Army, the Indian Air Force and the Navy are composed 
of ethnically mixed units, like the \supra-ethnic — services 
elsewhere.8* However, because of their superior education, the 
Christians and the Sikhs are in a much higher proportion than 


their numbers in the national population. According to Stephen 
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Cohen, “perhaps a. quarter of the IAF pilots are Sikhs, and there 
ate substantial numbers.in the Indian Navy/® *A pilot of UP Hindu 
origin mentioned that the IAF is sometimes jokingly called the 
Indian. Hair Force, alluding to the Sikh’ beards and turbans! 
Members of the Nair caste of Kerala are also in large numbers in 
the IAF, giving rise to another pun, the Indian Nair Force! Unlike 
Sikhs and Christians, there were few Muslims in the Royal Indian 
Air Force at Independence, “less than: one third” of the total, 
according to Air Marshal M.S. Chatterjee.84 Their numbers remain 
meager, despite some high ranking officers, whose names have 
made news in the last two decades: Air Chief Marshal I.H. Latif, 
Air Marshals T.R.J. Osman, Zafar Zaheer, S.S.H.' Naqvi,*°and Air 
Vice Marshal Syed Abbas Husain. The Navy, like the Air Force, has 
few Muslims. As a former Chief of the Naval Staff, Admiral Vishnu 
Bhagwat, noted: 


“There are hardly any Muslim officers in the Navy. and none 


of them hold posts of any consequence.”*° 


Military Training and 
Fostering of National Values 
According. to Shashi Tharoor: “The Army is still a splendid 
advertisement for India. The qualities it prizes and the ones it 
instills in its men from their earliest days as cadets in the Indian 
Military Academy are those that are increasingly rare in our 
country: high standards of performance, honesty, hard work, self- 
sacrifice, incorruptibility, respect for tradition, discipline, team 
spirit. The army has no place for bigotry in its ranks: prejudice 
and discrimination on account of caste or religion are completely 


unknown’’’’ There is some, but not much, exaggeration in what 
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Tharoor says. A Gallup poll in April 1996 found that 84 percent 
Indians expressed confidence in the Army, while only 25 percent 
trusted Parliament.’ The Army ‘emphasizes inter-group harmony. 
Every officeryunior commissioned officer or jawan,. whatever his 
religion, attends and takes active part in the festivals of all religions 
represented in a unit. Religious teachers, whether pundits, maulvis, 
or granthis,. are trained to impart their particular religious teaching 
but with due respect to all faiths. Every Sunday, the whole unit 
generally attends a religious gathering’ at a given time.’? However, 
contrary to this assertion, the press has reported the celebration 
of only Hindu festivals, such as Dussehra, Diwali, and Durga puja; 
never of the Eids and Christmas, for instance.°? Christmas parties 
are held only in the officers’. Mess in regiments that continue the 
colonial legacy. 

Several events since the 1990s too point towards emerging 
problems. First, the refusal of the Army authorities to! permit Friday 
prayers (which is an Islamic religious obligation and must be 
performed in congregation) has given rise to complaints similar 
to the refusal to allow Muslim soldiers to .grow beards, in contrast 
to the Sikhs who are permitted to keep them.?! Second, the 
tendency of some top military officers to draw the values to be 
inculcated (even when universal in. import) from only one 
religious tradition, in this case from Hinduism, can cause 
resentment. For instance, Gen. B.C. Joshi, the Chief of Army Staff, 
exhorted his troops to “follow the Path of Dharma” and the moral 
obligations “enshrined in the two Vedas - Rigveda and Atharva- 
veda”’.*? Rear Admiral Vijay. Shankar announced that’ henceforth 
new naval cadets would be supplied copies of Ramayana for 
classroom . exercises: Third, invitations. to. politicians like Bal 
Thackeray and Tarun Viyay (of: the Shiv Sena and the RSS 


respectively) for military events have caused dismay among 
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Indians committed to inter-group harmony. Fourth, by allowing 
the anti-Muslim, anti-Christian Vishva Hindu Parishad (VHP) to 
distribute denominational gifts, such. as rakhis (traditional. Hindu 
practice of tying wrist bands by women to men as token of sisterly 
love and expectation of the protection of their honor) to the jawans 
- regardless of the religious affiliation of the jawan - the army 
has permitted its premises to be used for sectarian purposes.” 
Although the then. Chief Gen. V.P. Malik - having once opened 
the pandora’s box by inviting the RSS and the SS chiefs - is 
reported to have asked them to “leave the army alone’”,> yet the 
VHP is clearly undeterred. In February 2003, it sent anti-Christian, 
anti-Muslim | inflammatory literature to the Armed Forces.’ The 
danger of introducing known anti-minority politicians into the 
military premises seems to have either been lost on the authorities, 
or it could be that some of them are sympathetic: to organizations 
such as the VHP. 

The ability to develop an army culture through common 
celebration of religious and cultural festivals,. and respect for 
diverse beliefs, certainly serves. as ethnic cross pressure, preventing 
stereotyping and prejudice among the troops. But this necessarily 
implies recruitment. of all ethnic and religious groups in India 
into the Armed Forces, as absence of particular groups from. its 
rank and file may lead to biases based on ignorance.. The Army’s 
goals in this regatd are worthy of civilian emulation. If the different 
ethnic and religious groups in India and elsewhere can be 
integrated within. schools, . trade unions, sports, NGOs, and the 
like, the likelihood of negative socialization through prejudice may 


decrease. 
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Trans-Community Deployment 
for Aid to the Civil Authorities 


There is a consensus within the Army that military should not 
be used for internal security. Several reasons have been advanced 
for this. First, the Army argues that to use the armed: services 
against “their own people” would produce a breakdown. in the 
military-civilian trust. Second, prolonged deployment within the 
country would weaken its war-readiness against external enemies. 
Third, the Armed Forces are not trained or equipped to deal with 
the problems of internal law and order. Politicians and civil 
authorities on the contrary feel that in extreme cases of law and 
order breakdown, the mere introduction of military units 
produces a pacifying effect without these units having to resort 
to actual force. 

When the deployment of military becomes unavoidable due 
to the failure of the police or the paramilitary, the civil and army 
authorities have employed two strategies with regard to the ethno- 
military composition of the mobilized troops. One of them is the 
classical colonial use of “alien” troops to wage counter-insurgency 
warfare. Thus the Sikh Light Infantry and other lightly armed 
north Indian units were used against the Naga and Mizo guerrillas 
in ‘the 1960s and 1970s, until a. Naga battalion was raised and 
became fully operational.?’ Under special arrangements, Gurkhas 
cannot be deployed against Nepal, or fellow Gurkhas anywhere 
(such as against the Gurkhaland agitators in Darjeeling, W. Bengal), 
or against Hindus. They can be deployed against Pakistan (as they 
were in Kargil operations in summer 1999) and China, or against 
“Muslim. mobs” [sic] within India.°* The Sikh rebellion in the 1980s 
posed a special problem for the authorities, as deploying an 
exclusive Sikh regiment was considered too risky. A way out was 


found by utilizing the integrated Brigade of the Guards, so as to 
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ensure that no stigma attaches to any one single-class regiment 
as the executor of the military action. When ordered into action 
by a Sikh, Lt. Gen* K*S*MBulbul" Brar, and led by a Muslim, Lt Col. 
Israr Khan, the Guards elite strike force, which included Sikh 
soldiers, stormed the Golden Temple in June 1984 to dislodge well- 


armed Sikh rebels.*! 


Aid to the Civil Authorities: 
The Historical Record 


The Indian Army has been used to quell civil and political 
disturbances since the colonial times. The most spectacular case 
was, of course, the incident in Amritsar. When directed by Gen. 
Reginald Dyer, the Gurkha troops fired on a prohibited meeting 
in Jallianwala Bagh, on 13 April 1919, killing 379 civilians. The 
Gurkhas’ blind obedience to the colonial officers drew sharp 
criticism. from. Indian leaders, including Nehru.. But ironically, 
these very troops proved. most trustworthy for the Indian 
government during the crisis of Partition in mid-1947.. Despite 
the ethnic regiments of the colonial army, there was goodwill and 
friendship among the officers and jawans that cut across religious 
beliefs and ethnic boundaries. 


According to Larry Collins and Dominique Lapierre, 


“In barracks, in cantonments, along military lines, Hindu, 
Sikh and Moslem soldiers of the great army being sliced in 
two along with the subcontinent it had served paid final 
homage to one another. In Delhi, the troopers of the Sikh and 
Dogra squadrons of Probyns’ Horse, one of the Army’s 
legendry old cavalry regiments, offered a gigantic banquet 
to the men of the regiment s departing Moslem squadron. They 
savored together on an open parade field a final feast of 
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mountains of steaming rice, chicken curry; lamb kebab and the 
regiment’s traditional sweet, the rice baked with caramel, 
cinnamon and almonds. When it was over, Sikhs, Moslems 
and. Hindus joined hands and danced a last bhangra, a wild, 
swirling farandole, climaxing the most moving evening in 
their regiment’s history. The Moslem regiments in the areas 
which would fall to Pakistan offered similar banquets to their 
Sikh and Hindu comrades leaving for India. In Rawalpindi, 
the Second Cavalry gave an enormous bara khan a, a “good 
luck” banquet to their former comrades. Every Sikh and 
Hindu officer spoke, often with tears in his eyes, to bid 
farewell to the Moslem Colonel Mohammed Idriss, who had 
led them through some of the bitterest fight ing of World War 
II. “Wherever you go”, said Idriss in reply, “we shall always 
remain brothers, because we spilled our blood together”! 


In Delhi’s famed Imperial Gymkhana’ Club, Brig. ‘K.M. Cariappa - 
later General - of the Rajput Regiment, bid farewell to his Muslim 
comrades, saying,“We are here to say‘au revoif and only‘au revoir’, 
because we shall meet again in the same spirit of friendship... We 
have been brothers. We will always remain brothers.”!?! However, 
the noble sentiments expressed were not always translated into 
action by many, although not all, the regiments as we shall see. 


According to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, at Partition, 


“the attitude of the Army became a critical issue. Before 
Partition, the Army had been free from communal hatred. 
When the country was divided, the communal virus entered 
the Army.”!° 


The Maulana continues) - 


“IT know from personal knowledge that some [italics added] 
members of the former undivided Indian army killed Hindus 
and Sikhs in Pakistan and Moslems in India.”!°? 
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Moreover, 


“the majority of the troops in Delhi were Hindus and Sikhs. 
In a few days, it became clear that it might prove too great a 
strain on them if strong action was to be taken for the 
restoration of law and order in the city We therefore took 
measures to bring more soldiers from the South. They had 
not been affected by the Partition of the country and retained 
their sense of soldierly discipline. The soldiers of the South 
played a great part in bringing the situation under control 
and restoring order in the capital.”!°* 


In addition to the Southern regiments, some .individual soldiers 
too did display acts of heroism. For instance, a Sikh, Capt. Gurdyal 
Singh, saved the life of Dr. Zakir Husain, a future President of the 
country, in Jalandhar, then in the throes of horrendous Partition 
violence, according to his grandson Salman Khurshid.!° A brave 
Muslim policeman in West Punjab managed to save 200 Sikhs from 
a rampaging mob of his co-religionists.'!°° Such heroic acts were 
few and are certainly outnumbered by the innumerable acts of 
cruelty and savagery never seen before on this scale in the history 
of the country. Ansar Harvani, a former member of ‘the Parliament 
was dazed to find a Muslim village near Delhi wiped out by a group 
of Sikh army officers.'!°7 Robert Trumbull, a correspondent of The 
New York Times, reporting from New Delhi commented upon the 


unbiased performance of the Gurkhas: 


“The Indian Army command, which was still British, rushed 
Gurkha troops to the Delhi area. These tough Nepalese 
hillmen, and some other units brought in from the South, 
were unaffected by communalism. The Indian press 
information officials were extremely touchy on the subject 
of the Army's conduct during the riots, numerous foreign 
correspondents were hauled on the carpet for mentioning, in 
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their dispatches, the heroic part that the British and the Gurkhas 
played in restoring order. Officials invariably demanded to know 
‘why correspondents did’nt give the Indians credit?”! 


Decades later, in conversation with former soldiers and_ politicians, 
everyone seemed to have given full credit to the British officers, 
Gurkhas, and South Indians for a superior performance unaffected 
by communal bias.’”? Outside Delhi, in ‘the divided Punjab, 
contem-porary accounts of the journalists and ‘the — participants 
in the events of Partition paint a similar picture; Hindus and Sikhs 
suffering in West Punjab and Muslims:in the East.!!° 

Outside British India, in the princely states, the State Forces 
were composed of men belonging to the religion or the caste of 
the ruler. They acted in a totally biased manner. For example the 
State troops of the Maharajas of Alwar, Bharatpur, and Kapurthala 
massacred virtually all Muslims in their territories, as recorded 
by contemporary writers.''' Although Bhopal’s army was_ pre- 
dominantly composed of the Pathans in common with the ruling 
dynasty’s ethnicity, the Nawab managed to keep peace among his 
subjects, despite doubts cast - characteristically, by Sardar Patel, 
a known bigot.!!? In September 1948, during and after Operation 
Polo against Hyderabad, the Army looked the other way when 
armed gangs of the Congress Party massacred several thousand 
Muslims,a charge hotly denied by Sardar Patel. Although the Army 
itself took no part in the massactes, it still failed to protect innocent 
civilian Muslims.”> 

However, the wounds of the tragic events in North India and 
Hyderabad healed in time, and the Armed Forces resumed _ their 


generally unbiased role in post-independence era. 
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Aid to the Civil Authorities: 
Contemporary Scene 


The Army has been deployed to quell Hindu-Muslim violence in 
many parts of the country since the late 1960s. Whether in 
Ahmedabad (1969-1990,2002), Hyderabad (1978-1990s), Bombay 
(1984,. 1992-93), or elsewhere, the Army’s role has been 
particularly welcomed: by the Muslim leadership, who contrast 
the Army’s neutral role to that of the police and the para- military’s 
partisanship. (and sometimes actual initiation of aggression) 
against them.!'4 The Army’s .neutrality and professionalism in 
inter-communal’ riots is consistent: with its historieal record even 
outside India. For instance it protected the Bihari Muslims,'!? who 
had collaborated: with the Pakistani military in Bangladesh, against 
reprisals from armed Bengalis in 1971. 

However, on occasions, the role of the Armed Forces was 
reported as controversial. According to the press, during the 
campaign against the’ Babri mosque -in Ayodhya, the “army 
signaled its unwillingness to step in and take drastic action”, 
against Hindu gangs determined to harm the mosque.!’® In fact, 
the then Chief of Staff, Gen. S.F. Rodrigues, “refused government 
pleas to take over security arrangements at the Babri mosque”,!!” 
although Lt.. Gen. V.R. Raghavan does not think that the “army 


can refuse any valid direction”.!!® In October 1991, 


“when the UP. administration sought to explore the 
possibilities of deploying the army to protect the Babri 
Masjid...the army bosses let it be known that their jawans 
could not be trusted since the majority of them were Hindus 
who when going on military operations shouted Jay Sri Ram, 
hail to Lord Ram, and Jay Bajrangbali, hail to the Hindu god 
associated with courage and bravery. How could they then 
be expected to resist the Hindu karsevaks, stormtroopers, 
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who shouted the same slogan when attempting to storm the 
Babri mosque.”!!” 


In the final phase of the Babri mosque destruction in late 1992, 
the Center evidently wanted to use the Armed Forces, but the 
Bharatiya Janata Party’s U.P. administration: declined to use them. 
According to India Abroad, “a report placed before Parliament 
blamed the administration for not using the federal troops: at. its 
disposal to control the 200,000 people who had gathered in 
Ayodhya, despite “constant pressure” from New Delhi.”!?° The BJP 
MP and a former army officer, Maj.: Jaswant Singh (earlier Minister 
for External Affairs, and currently the Finance © Minister), 


responded by saying: 


“a Hindu confrontation with the government could affect 
India’s largely Hindu army. Religion is a key element in a 
soldier’s mental make up...| dread to think of a Hindu 
confrontation with the government over an emotive issue.”!?! 


The government’s willingness to use the Army in the cases of the 
Golden Temple in Amritsar in 1984 and the Charar-e Sharif in 
Kashmir in 1995, but not against the Ayodhya mob in 1992 bent 


on the destruction of the mosque, appears inexplicable. 


Promotion Decisions 


In the higher commands of the Indian Army, some attention has 
apparently been paid to ‘prevent an over-concentration of 
individuals from.one caste or ethnic group. No religion, caste, or 
region, not even ‘the officers from the so-called “martial races”, 
have dominated with regard: to the position of the Chief of Army 
Staff. While the Chiefs of Army Staff have come from a number of 
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castes and ethnic groups, even a Christian (Mangalore-bom Gen. 
S.F. Rodrigues), no Sikh ever rose to the position of the Chief of 
Army Staff. The reason for the absence of a Sikh on the top post 
cannot be lack of trust, as given the experience of Punjab during 
the Partition, Sikhs are trusted to fight Pakistan. However, the 
absence of a Sikh on the top post must be weighed against the 
disproportionate Punjab recruitment. 

Compared to the Sikhs, Muslims have fared even worse. Out 
of the several hundred Major Generals and Lieut. Generals since 
Independence, only two Muslims have risen to the latter rank: 
M.A. Zaki and Jameel Mahmood in the 1980s. Only six Muslims 
ever became Major Generals: Enayat Habibullah, Syed Mahdi 
Hasanain (1950s. and 1960s), Afsir Karim and Sami Khan (in the 
1980s), Sultan Mahmood and A.S. Jamal.(1990s). 

Why so few Muslims? In tthe 1950s and the 1960s, it was 
clearly both a case of absence of Muslims in the Army and the 
lack of trust in them. The career of Maj. Gen. Enayat. Habibullah 
illustrates this well. While Habibullah held many distinguished 
appointments - including long years in the 1950s as_ the 
Commandant. of the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun and 
the National Defense Academy at Khadakvasla - these did not 
involve the command of a regiment. However, Wajahat Habibullah, 
the General’s son, attributes his father’s absence from the position 
of command to Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehrus desire not to 
lose the last remaining senior Muslim officer in war, as Brig. Usman 
was already killed and Maj. Gen. Muhammad Anis Ahmad Khan 
had migrated to Pakistan.’? Khan’s migration to Pakistan in 
‘suspicious circumstances’ made it difficult for junior Muslim 
officers’ to ‘be trusted and promoted. This state of affairs clearly 
persisted in the 1960s as stated by Field Marshal. Sam Manekshaw. 
The Field Marshal told the present writer that two Defense 
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Ministers of the 1960s and 1970s, Sardar Swaran Singh and Babu 
Jagjiwan Ram, opposed the cases of two Muslim officers whom 
he wanted promoted to the rank of Lieutenant General.!”* 

Outside the Army, but within the Armed Forces, the unprece- 
dented dismissal of Admiral Vishnu Bhagwat (30 December 1998) 
as the Chief of Naval Staff mvolved the charge by his subordinate 
that his wife, Niloufer Bhagwat, was “half Muslim’! The officer 
concerned was his deputy, Vice Admiral Harinder Singh, a Sikh, 
who alleged in a sworn .court petition that his community was 
being discriminated against in promotion’ due to the Admiral’s 
prejudice. In the same petition, Singh accused the lone Kashmiri 
in the Navy, Commodore S.S. Lone, of links with terrorists. Mrs. 
Niloufer Bhagwat’s own view was that her husband was paying 
for her) participation as attorney for the Communist Party of India, 
in examining the role of the Shiv Sena and the BJP members in 
the riots, during the hearings in the Justice B.N.  Srikrishna 
Commission inquiring into the Mumbai. pogrom. of Muslims in 
January 1993J** The BJP-led government failed to come to the 
rescue of Bhagwat and Lone against such blatant charges, and on 
the other hand the Defense Minister, George Fernandes, defended 
himself that if he is saccused of being communal,“then I am afraid 
there is no secularist left in this country”.!*? While the Admiral 
may have been dismissed on charges other than those leveled by 
his deputy, the fact that the Defense Minister said nothing publicly 
against the gross remarks of Harinder Singh indicates the power 
wielded by the Akali Dal, also part of the ruling NDA, that firmly 
backed a fellow Sikh. Not only was no.adverse action taken against 
Harinder Singh, he was in fact promoted on 5 March 1999 as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Staff. !?° 

A senior officer, Air Marshal Manjit Singh Sekhon, who des- 


cribed himself as “the most warrior-like Sikh”, sought and received 
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the help of the Akali Dal for promotion as the Chief of the Air 
Staff. Although the attempt failed, the episode demons\trated the 
role of politics and ethnic considerations in promotions.'”’ Unlike 
the Sikh officers, a senior Muslim officer found no one to support 
him when he was bypassed for promotion, as was demonstrated 
in the case of Air Marshal $.S.H. Naqvi.'” 


Saffron Over Khaki: 

Hindu Extremism in the Armed Forces 
Since the 1980s, the rise of the Hindu right wing, with its notion of 
an India in which the minorities would dissolve their identities, 
has deeply disturbed the Muslims, Christians, and secular minded 
Hindus. The demonization of Islam - exemplified by stereotyping 
of Muslims as violent fanatics bent upon the conquest of India 
either by force or by outnumbering through a higher birth rate, 
fraudulent conversions, and infiltration from Bangladesh - is 
integral to Hindutva politics. Bloody violence and pogroms 
directed against Muslims nearly all over India, and against 
Christians in Gujarat and Orissa, are the concrete manifestations 
of this hate campaign. 

As Indian society is being increasingly injected with anti- 
minority sentiments, it is pertinent to ask two questions: Do the 
majority of the rank and file in the Armed Forces share the 
Hindutva vision of India? And will the military remain the last 
reliable line of defense in this context of worsening communal 
relations, since the police and the paramilitary uniforms are tainted 
with partisanship? According to J.G. Nadkarni: 


“Sympathy for Hindutva is far more widespread amongst 
senior officers than was suspected. One has reason to believe 
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that under their immaculate uniforms, a large number of senior 
officers wear a saffron vest. It is quite easy to spot them. They 
invariably start their conversation by stating that they are really 
secular at heart. They have never believed in caste or creed. But 
one must be fair. Don’t you think we are pampering the 
minorities?” 


In the absence of sample surveys or opinion polls involving large 
numbers of respondents within the military - which is unlikely 
to happen - it is difficult to measure the extent of the Hindutva 
following. Reports have appeared from time to time about retired 
military officers joining the BJP. For instance in May 1991 and in 
March 1998 some 50 top retired officers of the Army, Air Force 
and the Navy joined the BJP citing typical nationalistic reasons: 
the BJP’s tough stand against the minorities and Pakistan.'” A 
series of incidents since the BJP-led administration was installed 
(1998), indicate a growing saffronization within the Army. In 
August 1998, Lt. Gen. V.S. Budhwar provided logistical support to 
the RSS-sponsored Sindhu Darshan festival in Leh, which was 
repeated in 1999. On 31 May 1999, the Defense Minister, George 
Fernandes, took the unprecedented step of taking senior army 
officers to brief the BJP National Executive.'*' Another officer, Lt. 
Gen. Arjun Ray, used Army funds to woo the BJP through the 
politicization of a project in Kashmir.’ More alarming was the 
statement (14 December 1999) of the Minister of State for Defense, 
Bachi Singh Rawat, that soldiers would be indoctrinated with the 
RSS philosophy, and even that its volunteers could be recruited in 
the Army.'” 

The Kashmir insurgency since 1989 has a direct bearing on 
the Indian Army and the paramilitary forces. As the army 
casualties mount in a seemingly endless war, anti-Muslim 
sentiment is likely to grow even against the Indian Muslims not 
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involved in the conflict, especially in view of the BJP’s known 
hostility and campaign against the minorities. Since the Indian 
Army does not mirror the national population in its rank and 
file, there is reason to doubt its continued neutrality in domestic 
Hindu-Muslim disputes given the adverse impact of the Kashmir 
conflict on communal relations. Just as the role of a predominantly 
white police is often questioned in race relations in cities like 
London, Toronto, New York and Los Angeles, so also is the case 
with the predominantly Hindu police in India. When the lightly- 
armed police can use excessive force in dealing with minorities, 
one can only imagine the adverse consequences of similar abuse 
by the heavily armed military forces. 

The Indian political leadership's successful subordination 
of the military to civilian control is one of the exceptional 
achievements of the country, in shining contrast to neighboring 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Mynmar and the like. As long as politicians 
share the vision of India as a multi-religious and secular state, the 
minorities have nothing to fear from a military composed of any 
one or more ethnic or caste groups. After all, there is practically 
no country in the world where the Armed Forces completely 
mirror the society. However, if groups representing extreme views 
of homogeneity come to power — even through democratic means 
— they can pose a clear and manifest danger to the physical security 
of the minorities. Nazi Germany is the obvious, though now an 
historical example. More recent cases of ethnic cleansing and 
genocide in many parts of Africa, the Balkans and Indonesia at 
the end of the 20th century, are a reminder that politicians 
espousing partisan causes can and will use the Armed Forces to 
crush powerless groups. 
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Conclusions 


The Indian Armed Forces as composed today do not mirror the 
social diversity of the Indian population. Some groups are over- 
represented while others are nearly absent. There is a vast gap 
between the declared policy of the State to make the Armed Forces 
representative of the national demography and its actual 
implementation. While it is unclear if increased representation of 
the various Indian ethnic and religious groups would make the 
Armed Forces more efficient or professional, there is little doubt 
that it will be politically appealing to groups so far under- 
represented in it. By the same token groups presently 
over-represented are likely to resist universal recruitment. In a 
multi-ethnic, multi-religious society such as India in which inter- 
group relations are strained, the advantages of having the 
legitimate coercive mechanism of the State fully representative of 
the society far outweigh the risks involved in changing decisions 
pertaining to recruitment, promotion, and deployment for aid to 
the civil authorities. 
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Ethnic Composition of the 
Indian Police and the Paramilitary 
and its Impact on Performance 
During Riots and Pogroms 


Introduction 


The police and the paramilitary are the principal agents of the State's 
internal sovereignty. Their capacity to ensure the security of persons 
and property, to maintain law and order, and to play an active yet fair 
role in the administration of justice, are leading indicators of both the 
legitimacy and the viability of the State. The role of the police and the 
paramilitary as neutral and fair enforcers of law is even more critical 
in societies of diverse castes, religions, ethnicity, languages, and races. 
In countries governed by systems other than democracy, the police 
and the paramilitary are often just another tool of coercion, whereas 
in democracies they are held accountable to the elected government 
and the public. 
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percentage in the population. For example, in the major provinces 
of Punjab, Bombay, and the United Provinces, they constituted 
fifty percent of the total force in the nineteenth century to about 
the 1920s.‘ In the Princely States, the police force tended to be 
composed of men belonging to the religion of the ruling class, 
given the ruler’s prerogative in internal matters. Thus in Hyderabad 
the police was predominantly — though not exclusively - Muslim, 
as recorded by A.C. Hankin, the modernizer of the Nizam’s 
police; although a Hindu, Pingle Venkatarama Reddy, even rose 
to the coveted post of the Kotwal or Police Commissioner.* In 
Jammu & Kashmir it was composed of the Dogras and other upper 
caste Hindus; since Muslims were excluded, “the governmental 
machinery came to be manned entirely by people professing 
Hindu religion.”’ A professional police service, the Indian Police 
(IP), modeled on the celebrated Indian Civil Service (ICS), began 
and took its name in the 1890s.° The Second Police Commission 
of 1902 recommended the opening up of recruitment at the officer 
level, confined hitherto to Europeans, to qualified Indians as part 
of the Indianization drive. With regard to the composition of the 
Police, according to a historian, “the Government of India had 
hoped that due representation of the various communities would 
be secured by reason of the competition being on a provincial 
basis, if care was exercised in nominating candidates to take part 
in the competition.” On further consideration, however, they had 
decided that the Local Governments might reserve posts from 
time to time, to be filled in by nomination, should this be 
considered necessary in the interests of any particular community. 
The Secretary of State had not been consulted when this decision 
was taken. The entire issue was explained to him in the 
Government of India’s letter of 15 January 1922, and he was 
requested to approve of the decision taken in consideration of the 
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fact that it involved only a nominal departure from the scheme 
of competition among selected nominees, and that the principle 
of adequate provincial and communal representation had already 
been accepted in the case of the I.C.S. by the adoption of selection 
and nomina-tion. In the recruitment of I.P. carried out during 
1921-23, out of the 25 candidates selected, 14 were Hindus, 7 
Muslims, 3 Anglo-Indians and | Indian Christian; 3 Hindus and 
2 Muslims were nominated.’ Figures available for the years 1936 
and 1938 show the IPS. to be fairly representative of the provinces 
and communities." 


Changes since Independence, 1947 


The division of British India in mid-1947 and the abolition of the 
Princely States - peaceful for the most part, but violent in other 
cases — heralded major changes in the composition, though not 
in the organization of the Police. On 30 June 1947 “the Indian Police 
consisted of 516 officers, including 323 Europeans, 63 Muslims, 
and 130 Hindus and others. The over-whelming majority of the 
European officers opted for retirement and compensation for loss 
of career, and practically all the Muslim officers opted for Pakistan. 
The police officers of the Punjab and Bengal were to be divided 
on communal lines. The Punjab Police had a total strength of 35, 
457 at the beginning of 1947. East Punjab was left with only 30% 
thereof on 15 August. The Hindu officers and men in the N.W.EP 
and the Sind Police were allowed to migrate to India. In the 
remaining provinces, a large number of Muslims from the ranks 
of the Dy.S.P. (Deputy Superintendent of Police) to constable were 
likewise allowed to migrate to Pakistan. This resulted in a serious 
depletion of the police in all the northern provinces of India, and 
to a lesser extent in Bombay, Madras, the C.P. and Orissa."'' The 
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Jana Sangh (BJS), the precursor of the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), opposed it as an “invitation to disaster.” A reconstituted 
NIC met in 1980 and addressed the question of communal 
harmony in the nation. Pursuant to its deliberations, the Central 
government issued comprehensive and exhaustive instructions 
to the state governments. Among others, it asked the “heads of 
the central police forces to give special consideration to 

minorities in respect of recruitment to the central police forces. 

The various state governments have been asked to re-structure 

the composition of the police forces and intelligence agencies 

so as to make them more broad based and representative of the 

cross section of society”. Muslim members of the Parliament 

belonging to the Congress Party supported the NIC’s 

recommendations in April 1983, specifically asking for the Border 

Security Force (BSF) and the CRPF to be made representative of 
society as a whole.” In order to review the progress of the NIC 

recommendation, a meeting of the central police organizations 

was held at the Union Home Ministry on October 16, 1984. It was 

mentioned in the meeting that the number of candidates coming 

forward for recruitment in the central police forces from amongst 

the Muslims was inadequate. At the meeting it was decided that 

Muslim edu-cational institutions be contacted for seeking 

applicants from amongst the Muslims, and the Department of 
Audio-Visual Publicity (DAVP) be similarly asked to publicize 

the recruitment requirements in the minority press. A third 

measure agreed on was for the selection committees to visit 

Christian and Muslim concentration areas for recruitment 

purposes. A further meeting was scheduled for May 

1985,*° though nothing came of it in the press. The National 

Minorities Commission Chairman noted on October 10, 1997: 
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“the percentage of the minorities is deplorably dispro- 
portionate to their population in various states.””" 


With the BJP-led government in place at the Centre since 1998, it 
is not clear what has happened with regard to ensuring the 
diversity within the paramilitary forces. 

The IPS and the paramilitary forces together constitute a 
small number of the total police force in India. The constitution- 
ally drawn responsibility for law and order, though blurred by the 
existence of the IPS and the paramilitary forces, rests primarily 
with the state police. The primary responsibility to recruit, train, 
post, transfer and pay the police is that of the states. A Director 

. General (DG) heads each state force, followed by an Additional 
DG, an Inspector General (IG), a Deputy IG, and various grades of 
Superintendents, all of whom have to be IPS officers. Beneath the 
IPS are the state cadres of middle ranking officers called 
Inspectors. At the bottom of the ladder are tens of thousands of 
Constables and Head Constables, poorly paid, and many barely 

- literate. The system could be India in microcosm: a tiny, well-off 
national elite; comfortable, regional middle classes; and a vast mass 
of poor people who live from day to day. Thus ninety percent of 
the police consists of the constabulary. ” 

In addition to the state police, most of the major cities in the 
country such as New Delhi, Mumbai, Kolkata, Chennai, and 
Hyderabad have Civil Police headed by commissioners. In most 
of the states, the police forces are functionally divided into civil 
(unarmed) police and armed contingents. The former staff police 
stations, conduct investigations, answer routine complaints, 
perform traffic duties, and patrol the streets. They usually carry 
lathis, bamboo staffs weighted or tipped with iron. Contingents 
of armed police are divided into two groups, the District Armed 
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Police and the Provincial Armed Constabulary (PAC). The PAC is 
an armed reserve maintained at key locations in some states and 
active only on orders from the Deputy Inspector General and 
higher authorities. They are usually sent out to quell outbreaks of 
student or labor unrest, organized crimes and communal riots. 


Ethnic Composition of the IPS 


Just as the IAS is the elite of the civil service, so is the case with 
the IPS in the police service. While the examination leading to 
selection is conducted nationwide by the UPSC, some states and 
certain groups are better represented in it than others. An early 
researcher on the subject, V. Subramaniam, concluded: 


“The distribution of results by religion follows for both 
periods [1947-1956; 1957-1963] the same general pattern 
as in the case of the Indian Administrative Service - over 
representation for all religious minorities except Muslims and 
slight over-representation for the Hindus, An important 
development is that the strong representation of the 
Brahmins in the first period has been reduced by almost a 
third in the second period, while the representation of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (still under- 
represented) has been increased almost five fold, with the 
operation of the special provisions [reservation] for their 


recruitment.’ 


Since the research of Subramaniam, recent studies have shown 
not only that the SCs and the STs have filled their quota (15 and 7 
4 percent respectively), but in fact some have even entered the 
IPS via the “open”, i.e., remaining unreserved slots. Two religious 
minorities, the Christians and the Sikhs, have maintained their 
representation well. Only the Muslims remain where they were: at 
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the bottom, as seen in Table II (p. 71). The high numbers of the 
Christians and the Sikhs can be explained by their superior 
education, and perhaps by the strong lobby and the network of 
the latter in Punjab and Delhi. 

Why are there so few Muslims now, in comparison with their 
number in the pre-Independence era? First, a majority of the 
Muslim officers left for Pakistan; secondly, the Congress 
governments terminated the conscious colonial policy of ensuring 
ethnic balance between Hindus and Muslims. But what of Muslims 
who could qualify through competitive exams? Why do these 
Muslims lag behind? Are there any structural or perceptual 
barriers to their entry in the IPS? Structural barriers are defined 
as prerequisites or requirements, which are inherent in the policies 
and procedure of any institution. The IPS has procedures and 
requirements which are universal, none that is directed against 
any group. Muslim clamor for representation in the PAC received 
a curt response from Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, who told 
Congress politician Shah Nawaz Khan: “Reservation for Muslims 
and other minorities in security forces has come up against 
constitutional impediments. However, we are doing whatever is 
possible. I have spoken publicly and privately to employing 
agencies."** However, entry to the IPS has become tougher for 
both Muslims and upper-caste Hindus due to the policy of 
reservation for the SCs and the STs, which has decreased the 
number of candidates who can be selected in the open category 
through examinations, thus increasing the competition. Tougher 
competition has affected Muslims more than Hindus because of 
the educational disparities between the two communities. 
However, many Muslim leaders and journalists are quick to blame 
discrimination. But neither has been able to provide conclusive 
evidence to establish the alleged discrimination. On the contrary, 
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A.R. Kidwai, a former Chairman of the Union Public Service 
Commission (UPSC), told the author that the main reason for 
the absence of his co-religionists from the IPS and other higher 
civil service posts is their poor education.” A number of JAS 
officers confirmed Kidwai’s observation, one even joking that 
the absence of Muslims from the competitive examinations and 
interviews prevents them from being discriminated against! 

This brings us to the perceptual barriers to the entry of 
Muslims into the IPS. Perceptual barriers encompass those 
perceptions, attitudes, or beliefs that lead Muslims to think that 
they cannot or should not pursue entry into the IPS as a career 
option. For example, the lack of role models and few Muslims in 
the IPS may lead to a self-perpetuating cycle in which Muslims 
are dissuaded from qualifying/entering the UPSC 
examinations.” It is now being increasingly recognized by some 
Muslim educators that the community should improve its 
educational standards in order to compete with others, rather than 
blame the State or the larger society. Some of the successful Muslim 
IPS officers point to their own careers as examples for others to 
emulate, such as the cases of T.T.P. Abdullah in Tamilnadu and 
Mahmood B. Muhammad in Andhra Pradesh, both of whom rose 
to be India’s ambassadors to Saudi Arabia, and Manzoor Ahmad 
in UP, who became a Vice-Chancellor of the Agra University in 
the 1990s. 

What has the Muslim community done to increase its 
numbers in the IPS? A number of coaching institutions have been 
established in a number of cities to prepare Muslim candidates 
for the UPSC examinations; for example, the Hamdard Coaching 
Center in New Delhi,” the Siyasat daily in Hyderabad, the Muslim 
University in Aligarh, and in Lucknow the Nur Coaching Center 
established in 1991. 
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As mentioned earlier, the state units to which we now turn, 
beginning with Uttar Pradesh, represent the bulk of the police in 
India. 


Uttar Pradesh 


Accurate and detailed figures for the police composition in every 
state are not always available. What follows here is scattered bits 
and pieces. In 1921, Muslims constituted as much as 50 % of the 
total police force, according to Paul Brass.” In 1935-1936, it was 
slightly reduced to 48 percent.’ The Provincial Prime Minister, 
Govind Ballabh Pant, informed the press on 11 January 1939: 


“The Muslims form 14 percent of the population. Generally 
the Muslim representation in services is far in excess of what 
it should be on the population basis. Take for example some 
important services. ..among the Deputy Superintendents of 
Police Hindus are 56 percent and Muslims 28 percent; among 
the Police Inspectors, Hindus are 64.2 percent and Muslims 
43.4, 


Pant's figure for pre-Independence UP are confirmed by Steven 
Wilkinson, who cites archival evidence to show Muslim percent- 
age to be as high as 40 percent of the total force in 1947." 
Evidently this high percentage of Muslims was an eyesore 
to some politicians. Even before national Independence, the U.P. 
Hindu Mahasabha presented a list of ten demands to the Provincial 
Government headed by the Congress Party, threatening direct 
action from August 1, 1947, if the demands were not met. The list 
included the demand that Armed Police and Home Guards be 
manned exclusively by Hindus.“ The Mahasabha chief, Mahant 
Digvijai Nath, also told a Police Reorganization Commission: 
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“The communal proportion between the major communities, 
Hindu and Muslim, in the population of the Province is 
eighty-six and fourteen percent respectively, whereas the 
communal representation in the police service is almost the 
reverse. The proportion of the Muslims being seventy [sic] 
and of the Hindus thirty. This is the result of the policy of the 
British administration who used the Muslims to crush and 
dominate the Hindus who were the main community fighting 
for the liberation of the country. Now the undue proportion 
has given rise to intense communal feeling in the Province 
as the Muslim-ridden police force is not effectively quelling 
the riots, which are mainly due to the actions of the Muslim 
goondas. The Hindus, as a whole, have no faith in the police 
force, which is officered and manned mainly by League- 
minded Muslims. In any case, justice and fair play demand 
that the Muslims must not have more than their fair share of 
representation which should certainly be conceded to them. 
It is the avoidance of the League-minded Muslim-ridden 
police to do their duty where Muslims are concerned which 
has been responsible for the failure in dealing effectively with 
the Aligarh riots and the riots elsewhere. In any case, eighty- 
six percent of the Hindu population must get their just share 
in the proportional representation to the police force. 
Accordingly, the recruitment of the Muslims to the police 
force should immediately stop till the communal proportion 
is achieved or a five year plan be drawn up limiting their 
recruitment till the wrong done to Hindus is retrieved and 
proportionate representation is secured.” “ 


In his reply to the Hindu Mahasabha demand, Pant informed the 
Mahasabha that “where selection is made otherwise than by 
competitive test, recruitment of different communities will be on 
the basis of population.“ Implementation of the new policy, wrote 
Pant, “would remove anomalies”,” an euphemism for Muslim 
over-representation. In a similarly euphemistic passage Pant 
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conveyed his government's intention in the matter of the Armed 
Police: 


“We have already initiated some schemes for strengthening 
the Military Police which has a Muslim proportion of about 
37 percent so far. We have formed a number of new companies 
and are recruiting some more with a view to strengthening 
our civil defense. Loyalty to the State will be a fundamental 
condition of service.“ 


Read more than half a century after it was written, the criteria laid 
out by Pant may seem innocuous, but shortly after Indepen-dence 
Muslim loyalty to India was suspect in the eyes of many 
Congressmen. Since the loyalty of only Muslims was suspect, 
recruiters were bound to discriminate against Muslims. In 
September 1947, the Muslim League leader, Chaudhuri 
Khaliquzzaman, met Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and 
complained that: 


“in U.P. 8000 National Guards were to be recruited with 
instructions not to take any Muslims. If that were done, the 
proportion of Muslims in the police rank and file would be 
considerably lowered... Panditji replied that Sardar Patel held 
the portfolio of the Interior but that he would inquire from 
him about the situation.” 


It is not known what came out of Nehru’s inquiry, but it is clear 
that Muslim presence in the state police began to decline. 

Muslim leaders in the late 1940s, through 1970s, widely 
believed that Sardar Patel, India’s Home Minister, issued a secret 
circular directing state home ministries to stop the recruitment 
of Muslims. While no one has been able to verify this circular, a 
senior police officer in UP affirmed that: 
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“Verbal instructions were given in 1947 by the State 
government led by Mr. Pant not to recruit Muslims in the 
police."* 


By the late 1950s, most Muslim and Christian officers in UP had 
been recruited before Independence and were nearing retirement. 
By 1958 the proportion of Muslims among senior police officers 
dropped from 40 percent to a mere 7 percent. Even accounting 
for deaths, retirements, career change, and migrations to Pakistan, 
the steep drop in Muslim numbers was quite drastic.” Six years 
later very little had changed, Muslims were still a mere 7.7 percent 
of the police force according to the findings of Paul Brass.** When 
Muslim leader A.J. Faridi complained to Chief Minister Charan 
Singh about the decreasing numbers of his co-religionists in the 
police forces, he was bluntly told that it was to compensate for the 
disproportionately high percentage of Muslims in the police before 
Independence!’ The next set of figures available for 1981 are 
nearly identical (7.14 percent) with those of seventeen years 
earlier!‘ Evidently there was a further decline in Muslim 
percentage, in the 1990s. The figures available in 2002 show a mere 
4.9 percent Muslims,” confirmed by V.N. Rai, a high ranking police 
officer of UP. 


Provincial Armed Constabulary (PAC) 
The Provincial Armed Constabulary (PAC) of the state of Uttar 
Pradesh earned great notoriety following its extra-judicial killings 
of 117 Muslim young men in and around Meerut in 1987, and 
therefore deserves close scrutiny of its composition.” The PAC 
image as an anti-Muslim force dates from the 1980s, not earlier. 
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In fact three Muslim officers headed it: $.U. Ahmad (1953-54), 
S.A. Alam (1962-64), and S.A. Abbas in 1972.* According to N.C. 
Saxena, a former Director of the Lal Bahadur Shastri National 
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Academy of Administration: 


No one seems to know or be able to give the exact percentage of 
Muslims in the PAC. For example, Home Minister Ram Singh gave 
the Muslim percentage as 7.8 percent in 1978.” According to V.N. 
Rai: 


India Today too shows a low figure of 4 percent Muslims in 1993, 
while Muslim India’s 1981 figures cite 6.76 percent. The National 
Minorities Commission gives yet another figure. Like V.P. Singh, 
the administration headed by Chief Minister Mulayam Singh 
(1994-95) was sympathetic to the question of Muslim represen- 
tation in the PAC. It was reported in October 1994 that of the total 


“It was then [post-1947] the clear policy of the UP 
government not to recruit any Muslims to PAC. This was not 
the fault of the PAC but the Muslims took a dislike to the force 
since they were kept out of it. The ban was removed later but 
then Muslims could not be recruited in sufficient numbers 
because recruitment was made subject to competitive tests 
in which Muslims fared badly. Recently a number of Muslims 
have been recruited in the UP Police by giving them highly 
inflated marks in the interview. Now they form nearly 5 
percent of the PAC?” 


“During the widespread riots of 1980, the then Chief Minister 
of UP, V.P. Singh, took a decision to raise certain battalions of 
the PAC as mixed battalions, with a fair representation of 
minorities, known as Vishesh Seva Dal. When these 
battalions were raised, vested interests saw to it that the 


"representation of Muslims remained between 3 to 4 percent 


which was the case with other normal PAC battalions.”*' 
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PAC recruitment in June-July 1994, 22.34 percent were SCs, 2.98 
STs, 3.90 Other Backward Classes, 4.41 percent non- Yadavas, 6.22 
Muslims, the rest others.” When the PAC began to use Urdu in 
the competitive examinations for recruitment, the Allahabad High 
Court objected, indicating a deep-rooted opposition to the recruit- 
ment of Muslims.” Earlier, on 21 April 1994, the UP Legislative 
Assembly had passed a Bill for the formation of a special battalion 
called Shanti Suraksha Bal (Peace and Security Force), to be drawn 
from all segments of the population.” This was to be a parallel 
force to the PAC, but Mulayam Singh’s successors were not 
interested in implementing the legislation and the matter ended 
there. Around the same time, the efforts of the Uttar Pradesh 
Minorities Finance Corporation to aid the minorities in preparing 
for recruitment to the police force seem to have borne poor 
results. 

Unlike the Urdu-speaking Muslims in Karnataka and 
Maharashtra who, as we have noted, face linguistic barriers to 
entering the police force, the UP Muslims, deprived of learning 
their mother tongue Urdu, face no such problem. According to as 
many as five senior officers of the police, Muslim young men are 
as fluent and literate in Hindi as anyone else in Uttar 
Pradesh.” Then why are there so few Muslims in the UP Police? 
Two serving police officers offered an explanation: 


“While it is true that Muslim educational standard is low, it 
is not so low that they cannot be selected even as constables. 
Nepotism, casteism, and corruption explain the absence of 
Muslims from the UP Police, augmented by Muslims ' loss of 
faith in the fairness of the state system. Even meritorious 
Muslims are hesitant to apply. They have a strong feeling that 
even if they apply, they will be discriminated against and not 
selected.” 
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Finally, reflecting the national average, out of 352 IPS officers of 
the UP cadre, there were a mere 9 Muslims in 2002.” 


Delhi and Bihar 
Like UP, the states of Bihar and Delhi too were greatly affected by 


the Partition of India. During the large-scale violence 
accompanying Independence, the “Delhi police was depleted of 
its rank and file because of mass desertion” by Muslims to 
Pakistan.” For decades there was little or no recruitment of 
Muslims in the Delhi Police, so much so that they were a mere 2.3 
percent of the total force in 1991, according to V.N. Rai.” Unlike 
Muslims, the Sikhs are better represented in the Delhi Police. In 
1991, the Sikhs constituted a bare 6.22 percent of the population, 
but made up a staggering 21 percent of the police 
personnel.” However, after her two Sikh guards assassi-nated 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi in October 1984, there had been 
rumors of a ban on Sikh recruitment,” and another writer claims 
a downward trend in Sikh numbers since the assassination.” The 
National Minorities Commission noted that: 


“in particular, the recruitment to Delhi Police from the Sikh 
community declined to alarming proportions after the 1984 
incident.” 


Within caste Hindus, some groups have lobbied for increasing 
their numbers. For instance, Jaishree Panwar, the Mayor of New 
Delhi, led a delegation of Jat leaders from 365 villages to Deputy 
Prime Minister, L.K. Advani, in October 2002, to protest the Delhi 
Police's alleged decision not to give reservation to fellow caste men 
despite inclusion in the list of Other Backward Classes,” although 
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another source claims that the Delhi Police ranks are “drawn 
from Haryana Jats”.” 

Bihar, a part of the larger, undivided Bengal province in the 
19th century, went through a change of Official Language. In 1881, 
Hindi was introduced as the language of law courts, prohibiting 
the use of the Persian script in legal transactions. Police officers 
and other administrative personnel were warned that if they could 
not read and write the Devanagari script, they would be replaced 
by those who could. These measures affected Muslims and 
Kayasthas most.*' Barely had Bihar recovered from this change 
than the country was divided in 1947. The impact of the Partition 
in Bihar was just as severe as in Delhi as far as Muslims were 
concerned. A police officer, noting the departure of the British 
and the Muslim officers, found the province “in considerable 
disarray at Independence”. 

It is estimated that Muslims now represent just 2.0 percent 
of the state police though their population percentage is 14.1 
percent of the total." At least one writer has shown the absence of 
Muslim progress on this count even under the favorable 
administration of Chief Minister Laloo Prasad Yadav (1995- 
97). However, compared to neighboring UP, Bihar has done better 
in so far as the state cadre of IPS officers is concerned. In 2002, 8 
were Muslims out of a total of 158, according to the official website 
of the National Police Academy.® Two such officers even rose to 
be Director Generals of the State Police, Syed Faz] Ahmad (mid- 
1970s) and Jameel Qureshi (1988). 

According to Ahmad, the absence of Muslims in the police 
in larger numbers is to be attributed to their educational 
backwardness: “When the Muslims themselves don’t want to 
improve their economic conditions and educational levels, what 
can be done? Sometime ago, about 1,300 to 1,500 Sub-Inspectors 
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of police were appointed, but only 150 or so were Muslim. Such 
a thing had never happened so far” 


Andhra Pradesh 

Before Independence, the Princely States of Hyderabad and 
Mysore, and the Provinces of Bombay, Central Provinces and 
portions of Madras, constituted the present states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, and Maharashtra. National Independence, the 
abolition of the Princely States, and the linguistic reorganization 
of the 1940s and 1950s, affected all these states. As mentioned 
earlier, the police in the Nizam's Dominion up to the Operation 
Polo of September 1948 comprised predominantly the 
Muslims.” Soon after that event, the State and the City Police were 
drastically overhauled, affecting mainly two minority groups. In 
1950-51, the Sikh Force of 544 men, which had been in the service 
of the Nizam for nearly a century, was abolished.™ Likewise, the 
600 men strong Arab Guard Force was also disbanded.” At the 
level of officers, many faced harassment from the Military 
Government headed by Maj. Gen. J.N. Chaudhuri. For example, 


“(Hyderabad’s Deputy D.G. of Police}, while on duty in his 
office chamber, was shown, simultaneously, his order of 
dismissal and his warrant of arrest. He was arrested in his 
office premises and taken into custody, marched off uncere- 
moniously by a subordinate officer of his own Department 
under a report submitted by Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath of 
the CID, for offences of murder etc. alleged to have been 
committed months before the Police Action...”™ 


Deputy Commissioner Syed Majidullah, was accorded similar 
treatment. “He was arrested, while on duty at one of the police 
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stations under his charge.”’' Though both were later reinstated, 
the old Hyderabadi police officers were badly shaken by these 
incidents and never regained their self-confidence. 

Just as Operation Polo had a negative impact on the 
Hyderabad Muslim police officers, so also it happened with the 
Partition in old Madras Province, whose Telugu districts later 
became part of the new state of Andhra Pradesh in 1956. According 
to a historian, when Madras raised new armed battalions, it 


“passed a G.O. [Government Order] that Muslims should not 
be recruited to the police force at all levels. Thus there was 
complete ban on their recruitment either as police constables 
or sergeants or sub-inspectors. Eight Muslim young men 
selected as sub-inspectors and awaiting orders to join the 
Police Training School in Vellore were not called for 
training. ..Questions were asked by members on the floor of 
the Madras Legislative Assembly, and the Home Minister P. 
Subbaroyan had to admit the existence of a G.O. which 
prohibited the recruitment of the Muslims.” 


Though the ban on Muslim recruitment was lifted in 1952, the 
damage was done.” At least two I.P. officers in Madras opted out 
for Pakistan.™ 

Despite these changes, Muslims constitute as much as 16.6 
percent of the A.P. Police, whereas their population percentage is 
only 8 percent in the state. In this respect the AP case is exceptional 
in the country as nowhere else in India do the Muslims have a 
representation in police exceeding their population percentage. 
Everywhere else their numbers in the police fall far below their 
population percentage.” What accounts for such an unusual 
number of Muslims in the Andhra state police? Are they found in 
such large numbers at all levels of the state police, or merely at the 
lower levels? Evidence on this matter is mixed. One reason that 
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five senior police officers unanimously gave for the larger number 
of Muslims was that in AP candidates can write the examinations 
in any language of their choice, Urdu, English or Telugu, thus 
making it possible for Muslim candidates less fluent in either 
Telugu or English to overcome any linguistic barrier.” According 
to the official figures, “the minority communities are recruited to 
the extent of 15% and 25% in the cadres of Sub-Inspectors and 
constables respectively”.” Similar figures are given for the City 
Police, except that there are fewer Muslims at the higher 
levels.“ Since 1948, two Muslims have risen to the rank of 
Commissioners of Hyderabad City Police - Muhammad 
Abdussalam Khan and Shafiullah Khan, both in the 1970s. In 2003, 
there are two high ranking Muslim police officers in AP: A.Q. Khan 
and M.A. Basit. 

Figures pertaining to the recruitment at the Sub-Inspector 
level do not show impressive results. During the Emergency of 
1975-77, some 19 Muslims were selected as Sub-Inspectors, out 
of a total of 50, due to the intervention of Sultan Salahuddin Owaisi, 
a member of the AP Assembly.” Twenty years later in 1997 the 
press reported that of the 450 Sub Inspectors, only 10 were 
Muslims.'” Similar results were reported in July 2002, when out 
of 396, only 14 Muslims were successful.'"' Evidently there is also 
a fair amount of nepotism involved, as exemplified by the results 
in 1998. In that year a majority of the Sub-Inspectors selected 
belonged to Nalgonda, the native place of the then Home Minister 
A. Madhava Reddy!'” 

Recruitment to the lowest level of the Police — the constable 
- does not seem to be a problem for the minorities in AP. 
According to the Director General, “the Police Department was 
giving special pre-recruitment training to aspiring candidates 
from minority communities in the recruitment of police 
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constables...as many as 1,000 minority youths underwent the 
special training in 2001.'* However in 2003, out of the 300 
constables selected, only 6 were Muslims. Why so? Evidently the 
government is concerned about the “infiltration of communal 
virus into the police force.”’™ In a national and international 
environment charged with anti-Muslim sentiments, the induction 
of Muslims is being seen as a case of “communal virus”. 


Karnataka 


Unlike AP, Karnataka was less affected by the twin events of 
Partition and Operation Polo, which affected much of the country. 
Karnataka's core, the princely Mysore State, was a modern and 
progressive state under a line of enlightened Maharajas who 
recruited Muslims to the tune of 50 percent in certain units of the 
State Forces.'” But in 1985, it was estimated that minorities 
constituted only 8.7 percent of the total police strength in the 
state.'” From within this number, Muslims constitute 7.2 percent, 
according to V.N. Rai.’ Reflecting the educational achievement 
and political dominance of their respective castes, the Brahmins 
and the Lingayats were over-represented in the police force, 
according to A.R. Nizamuddin, the DG between 1986-90.'* The 
SCs and the STs were represented more or less proportionate to 
their reservation quota.'” 

The reasons for Muslims not being represented in numbers 
proportionate to their population are two, according to three senior 
officers of the Karnataka Police. One is poor education: “Muslims 
face a lot of problems in finding jobs in the police. Their 
educational level is miserable. The language barrier is formidable. 
The policemen are asked to translate from Kannada to English 
and vice versa. Muslims in urban areas find it difficult to cope 
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with the Kannada language.”'"’ Echoing this, Nizamuddin, P. 
Kodandaramaiah and L. Revannasiddaih, two DGs and former 
Police Commissioners of Bangalore, said: “Language is a definite 
barrier for Muslims, particularly in the Hyderabad-Karnataka 
region.”'"! 
Karnataka Muslims have a reservation of upto 4 percent for police 
recruitment since Chief Minister Veerappa Moily’s 1994 
administration.''? However, often the problem according to L. 
Revannasiddaiah is that “ we do not get suitable candidates from 
among the Muslims”.'' In the light of the senior police officers’ 
observations, it is not surprising that there are so few Muslims in 
the state police.''* In 2002 there were 8 Muslim IPS officers out of 
a cadre of 135 assigned to the state, according to the National Police 
Academy.'" 


In a move many Muslims considered positive, 


Maharashtra 


As stated earlier, Muslims constituted a high percentage of the 
Bombay Police till Independence. Just as the state of AP was 
affected by the events of 1947-48, so also it was the case with 
Maharashtra representing portions of the old Bombay State, 
Central Provinces & Berar, and princely Hyderabad. In 1916, the 
Muslims from the Central Provinces held 37percent of the police 
posts, which dwindled into small numbers by the 1930s." A 
historian has documented how the bigoted Congress Premier of 
CP and Berar penalized a handful of Muslim police officers during 
1937-39, even before Independence.'” During the 1947-48 India- 
Hyderabad stand off, many Berar Muslim police officers were 
transferred or retired.''* Right after Independence, the Congress 
Premier Ravi Shankar Shukla, 
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“decided to cleanse the administration of ‘Muslim elements’ 
though not declaring it openly. While publicly disclaiming any 
change in the existing policy regarding recruitment to the public 
services, he laid out a confidential scheme to end the long- 
standing Muslim over-representation in the services. He would 
retire all Muslim employees - and those in the Police 
Department in particular —- who had completed 25 years of 
service; and not recruit Muslims till their strength in the 
government service fell to such a degree that it matched their 
proportion in the population in the province."'”” 


Marathwada, the eastern portion of Maharashtra, was severely 

affected by India’s Operation Polo of September 1948 against 

Hyderabad. Many Muslims lost their jobs in the police. The 

Partition too had a negative impact on the Muslims of Western 

Maharashtra, or the old Bombay State. Many Muslims, including 
~ police officers, migrated to Pakistan. 

These negative political developments of 1947-48, coupled 
with poor performance in modern education, resulted in the low 
number of Muslims in the Maharashtra Police. In 2002, their 
strength in the police is estimated to be 4.2 percent, according to 
V.N.Rai.'*° Like the neighboring states of AP and Karnataka, 
Muslims in certain parts of Maharashtra seem to be less than fluent 
in Marathi, the official language. According to Julio F. Ribeiro, 
India’s “super cop”, a former Commissioner of Bombay Police and 
DG of Punjab Police: 


“for the positions of deputy superintendents and down, the 
entrance examinations are modeled on the UPSC pattern, as 
competitive tests. On paper, at least, there should be no reason 
whatsoever for Muslim candidates to shy away from 
appearing for the examinations unless the rules prescribe 
that knowledge of the local vernacular is a must. For sub- 
inspectors, the vernacular will be necessary prerequisite 
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because all police station and court work is conducted in the 
vernacular. Those not conversant with Marathi in Maharashtra 
or Tamil in Tamil Nadu will not be able to perform given tasks. 
A simple test in the local lingo is prescribed for the recruitment 
of police constables also. Many Muslim aspirants get eliminated 
for want of a working knowledge of the language in which they 
will perforce have to work. This ignorance of the vernacular is 
perhaps the main stumbling block that has militated against 
proper representation of young Muslim boys and girls in the 
police. The height and other physical requirements are the same 
for all candidates irrespective of caste and creed?”™' 


As many as 9 senior police officers endorsed Ribeiro's remarks 
about Muslims’ lack of fluency in Marathi. This was particularly 
true of Urdu-speaking UP and Bihar Muslims domiciled in 
Mumbai, Malegaon and Bhiwandi, Muslims of Marathwada 
coming from the erstwhile Hyderabad State, as well as Muslims of 
Vidarbha, formerly called Berar.'” Table III (p. 86) shows the 
composition of the Maharashtra state police in mid-2002. 

After the pogrom against Muslims in Mumbai in January 
1993, some social activists of the town sought and received a 
positive response from the Commissioner of Mumbai Police, Satish 
Sahney, encouraging Muslims to join the police. But the practical 
experience of many Muslims revealed several impediments, 
particularly at the Employment Exchange.'” 

Unlike Muslims, various denominations of Christians have 
done well in the higher posts of the Police Department even while 
avoiding the low paid post of constables.'“ As many as 4 Christians 
- H.C. Almeida, John Lobo, R.H. Mendonca, and Julio Ribeiro - 
reached the coveted posts of DG and IG.'” The fair representation 
of Christians is no doubt attributable to their high achievement in 
modern education. Following the national pattern, the SCs and 
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STs have a reservation of 15 and 7 2 percent respectively, and 
some SCs and the STs have found jobs by entering through the 
general category as well.’ Of the IPS officers, very few are 
Muslim.'” | 


Gujarat 

Consonant with the general pattern nationwide, there are only a 
few Muslims in the Gujarat police, 6.2 percent of the total according 
to V.N. Rai.'”® It is estimated that out of the several hundred state 
police officers, a mere 65 are Muslim.'” Only one such officer, 
R.K. Qadiri, became an Assistant Commissioner of Police in 
Ahmedabad. Of the 136 IPS officers, a mere five are Muslim, 
according to the National Police Academy.'” | 


Police Diversity and Performance 


Having examined the police composition, we turn to the other 
logical questions outlined earlier. Does the social composition of 
the police have any bearing on its legal obligation to perform 
impartially during acts of violence involving Hindus, Christians, 
Dalits, Sikhs, Muslims and others? Is diverse composition of the 
police/paramilitary desirable and necessary, a precondition for 
or irrelevant to its task? What is the historical experience of modern 
India on this matter? How is the polarization of the Indian society 
along the religious divide between Hindus, Christians, Dalits, 
Muslims, and Sikhs impacting on police performance, particularly 
since the 1990s? 

Hindu nationalist historians and their apologists have tended 
to blame the colonial administration for its policy of dividing 
India’s population along religious lines in order to perpetuate its 
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rule.'*' But as far as the communal riots are concerned, the role 
of the police and its colonial officers was one of impartiality and 
of neutral law enforcement, aided no doubt by its composition: 
it had fair representation of the minorities, as noted earlier. 
While the representative composition of the police did not 
prevent riots, it did help prevent the police from being totally 
biased against any particular group. According to the testimonies 
recorded by the Simon Commission of 1927: 


“It will be natural to ask how such a force as this, recruited 
from various communities and often operating in times of 
tension, is affected in its duties by religious divisions. We have 
been assured that the record of the force in this respect is 
extremely good. A distinguished officer, who was in charge 
of an area notorious for the frequency and violence of its 
communal riots, told us that the Muhammadan constables 
in his force could be trusted to escort a Hindu procession 
playing music before mosques, and the Brahmin constables 
to perform the same service for a Muhammadan procession 
leading cows to slaughter. We put on record this very 
remarkable evidence of loyalty and discipline of the rank and 
file. It seems to us no less credit to the fine leadership and 


strict justice of the controlling officers of the service.”’” 


However, in the context of broad changes affecting the Indian 
polity in the period preceding Independence, there was a 
breakdown in the internal system of social control. According to 
Richard D, Lambert: 


“Policemen came to be regarded, not as neutral arbiters of 
social disputes operating within a system of legal redress for 
grievances, but rather as armed representatives of the 
communities from which they were originally recruited. This 
interpretation of their role was accepted by members of rival 
policemen themselves. When this occurred the usefulness of 
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police in social control was sharply reduced and, in some cases, 
police activities contributed to further disruption of social 
organization.” 


Thus major participants and historians of the Partition noted that 
in the Punjab, Hindu and Sikh policemen were disarmed in the 
West while the Muslims met a similar fate in the East in early 
August.'™ As a result by mid-August 1947 “the police force was 
nonexistent; most of the men had deserted."’* The great American 
journalist-photographer, Margaret Bourke- White, on assignment 
during the Partition upheaval, noted: 


“The Delhi Police, who were largely Sikh and Hindu and 
therefore partisan, stood by passively and watched Muslims 
being evicted, looted and murdered.”"* 


In Bengal, 


“most Muslim officials had already left Calcutta and the police 
force was now almost entirely Hindu.””’ 


The Congress Premier of Bihar refused to allow the British troops 
and police to fire on the Hindu rioters indulging in pogroms 
against Muslims in his province in October 1946, according to 
contemporary records.'* Similarly, the police organization 
collapsed just before, during and immediately after the Operation 
Polo against Hyderabad in September 1948, resulting in thousands 
of deaths.'” 

Peace finally returned to the country in late 1948. Then 
followed more than a decade of riot-free era of peace, broken by 
the bloody riots of 1964 in the industrial cities of Jamshedpur in 
Bihar, Rourkela in Orissa, and elsewhere. Since then, communal 
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violence and pogroms have become a common feature of Indian 
society. No matter who has written on the subject, advocacy 
journalist-activists such as Asghar Ali Engineer, police officers 
like V.N. Rai, or academic scholars like Paul Brass, Ashutosh 
Varshney or Steven Wilkinson, all agree, despite their differing 
approaches to the study of riots, that it is the Muslims who have 
suffered most deaths, injuries, and loss of property, not to speak 
of arrests and imprisonment in communal violence since 
Independence.'” 

The anti-Muslim violence of 1969 in Ahmedabad was one 
of the bloodiest in India’s post-Independence history, in which 
the police sat by as the Hindu rioters attacked Muslim lives and 
properties resulting in a very large number of deaths.'*' The police 
role and performance in the riots came in for sharp media scrutiny. 
One of the earliest advocates of police diversity was the senior 
journalist, Khushwant Singh. Writing after the police complicity 
in the Ahmedabad massacres of September 1969, he 
recommended: 


“The only thing to do is to draft substantial numbers of 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians and Parsis into our 
police forces. Let the police force of Kashmir be largely non- 
Muslim, that of Punjab, Haryana be largely non-Sikh and 
non-Hindu. In all other states, between 20-25 percent should 
be Muslim, Christian, Sikh, Parsi and Anglo-Indian...°"” 


Syed Shahabuddin, a former MP and an articulate politician, 
similarly urged the government to raise Muslim percentages from 
the presently meager numbers to their nearly 12 percent 
proportion in the national population.'” V.N. Rai, an experienced 
IPS officer who has researched police role in riots, provides the 
most clear-cut justification for police diversity. In his words: 
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“Representation of various religions, castes and regions will 
give the police force a pluralistic outlook. Hindu and Muslim 
constables sleeping side by side in a barrack, eating their meals 
together in one Langar or playing together in a playground will 
certainly create greater unity and a sense of oneness than living 
in one’s own world of prejudices and faulty beliefs. The presence 
of Muslims in every functional unit of organizations like the 
PAC or the BMP (Bihar Military Police) will certainly have a 
restraining effect on their members...” 


What Rai is saying is the classic argument for diversity: a police 
force composed of all or most segments of the society at all or 
most levels has a positive effect on civic and social attitudes, 
tolerance and even skills. Diversity helps the police understand 
the religious and cultural differences within a multi-ethnic 
society such as India, among many others. A representative police 
force will do better significantly in enforcing the criminal justice 
system, civil and human rights. As for the price of recruiting and 
maintaining such a police force, the benefits, the diversity 
supporters argue, will far outweigh the costs.'* 


Local Law Enforcement in India 


Before turning to an examination of police performance during 
riots, it is worth showing the law enforcement procedure in India. 
As described earlier, law and order is normally the responsibility 
of the state governments. Each state’s Home Minister issues orders 
to the Police and Civil authorities through the Home Secretary, 
usually a senior IAS officer. The Home Secretary then passes orders 
to the police and civil service hierarchy from where they are sent 
to the key district-level officials, the District Collector/District 
Magistrate (DC/DM) and the Superintendent of Police (SP). Law 
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and order at the district level is the joint responsibility of the 
DC/DM and the Senior SP, each usually an IAS and an IPS officer 
respectively. The SP has day-to-day control over the police, but 
the DC/DM exercises supervision. This system of joint control 
often leads to tension between the two authorities. Under the SP, 
there are lower rank officers such as the sub-inspectors and 
down to the constables. 

To prevent riots, the police supplements its regular officers 
with a “Special Branch”, specially trained plain-clothes officers, 
who collect intelligence on likely threats to public order. This 
information is noted down each week by the SP in a confidential 
report to the Deputy Inspector-General, the SP’s boss, with copies 
to the DC/DM and the State Intelligence Department. The DC/ 
DM, who has his own sources besides relying on the police 
forwarding him crime reports, forwards important information 
to each State's Home Ministry every two weeks in the Fortnightly 
Demi-Official Report, or FDOR. Each police station maintains a 
roster of local criminals called “known bad characters’, and 
habitual offenders described as “rowdy sheeters”. A “Festival 
Register” records details of the religious and cultural events, with 
minute information on procession routes and customs, 
boundaries of religious sites, permissible objects for display, and 
any other pertinent information necessary for the peaceful 
outcome of an event. 

If, on the basis of all these sources the DC/DM believes that 
there is a threat to peace, the DC/DM has the power under Section 
144 of the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure to restrict entry to 
the town, make preventive arrests, ban public assembly, and other 
activities he/she sees likely to lead to violence. Besides such 
measures, in the event of a violent outbreak, the DC/DM and SP 
can concentrate the district police wherever they wish, deploying 
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forces according to a riot prevention plan already in place. The 
plan specifies “the number of and location of police pickets and 
patrols, the equipment to be carried by them, measures for 
rounding up of bad characters and communal elements and to 
mobilize the support of respectable people, control over fire arms, 
measures for the enforcement of the curfew, etc.” In addition to 
each district's regular police force, the SP can also call upon a 
reserve “armed police”, unit of perhaps fifty to a hundred men, 
ready to be moved at short notice. If the combined civil and district 
armed police are not adequate to prevent a riot, the DC/DM can 
then call in each state’s paramilitary forces, deployed in barracks 
at various points throughout the state, and ready to be trucked in 
to wherever violence occurs. If any of these forces are unavailable, 
or are in the opinion of the DC/DM insufficient, to stop a Hindu- 
Muslim riot, the DC/DM can as a last resort call in the Army, 
through the Sub-Area Commander of the nearest cantonment. 
The armed forces dislike such duty, usually called “aid to the civil 
authorities”, but cannot legally refuse to intervene on request from 
the DM.'* 

Ideally, all policemen and bureaucrats are expected to obey 
the law first and their political leadership second. But Police and 
the Civil Service enjoy very different levels of protection from 
political retaliation. The State has the power to transfer, demote, 
and in extreme cases even dismiss, the policemen and civil 
servants without much oversight. In the words of a former Director 
of the CBI, R.K. Raghavan: “As long as this power remains with 
the political executive, no policeman will act against the interests 
of a ruling party.”'*’ Only the IPS and the IAS officers enjoy 
substantial protection from government retaliation, if they stand 
up to the politicians. 
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Police Performance since Independence 


How does the actual experience of the last 56 years relate to the 
argument for police diversity as a means of ensuring police 
impartiality? The armed forces’ and police performance during 
the riots in different states and under different governments and 
at different times offers some answers. 

As demonstrated in the previous essay, the Indian armed 
forces too, like the Police, have a low percentage of Muslims and a 
high percentage of Sikhs.'* Despite this low Muslim percentage, 
the Muslim leaders have repeatedly called for Army deployment 
to quell the rioters, which testifies to its reputation for impartiality. 
The Congress Party and the BJP administrations in Maharashtra 
and Gujarat, however, both resisted and delayed Army deployment 
during the riots and pogroms against Muslims in 1984, 1993 and 
2002.'” In the case of the Sikhs, although the Army’s image took 
a huge beating when it stormed the Golden Temple in Amritsar in 
June 1984, only its deployment - again delayed by a Congress 
administration - saved many of them during the pogrom later 
that year in October. In other words, the professionalism and 
discipline of the armed forces fostered through distance from 
civilians - life in the isolation of cantonments - explains the 
Armed Forces conduct despite the presence of bias. The greater 
the distance between the police and the local population, the 
greater the likelihood of impartiality in a situation of communal 
conflict. Like the Armed Forces, the paramilitary forces have fewer 
Muslims than their population proportion, yet some of these forces 
are the ones with a better reputation in the community than police. 
There are numerous instances during which the Muslim leaders 
explicitly called for CRPF and BSF deployment rather than the 
state police.'” Like the Armed Forces and paramilitary forces, the 
performance of the police in two states in particular is noteworthy. 
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Low Minority Percentage 
but Impartial Performance: 
The case of Kerala, West Bengal, 
Bihar under Laloo, UP under Mulayam 

Take for example the two states of Kerala and West Bengal. The 
Muslim proportion in the Kerala and the West Bengal Police is on 
par with the national pattern of fewer Muslims than their 
population percentage in the respective states.'*' Yet the police in 
these states has acted impartially, due primarily to the unbiased 
orientation of politics in the two states and the parties in power. 
Since 1967 both have had the Marxist Communist Party of India 
in power or in coalition. Moreover, in Kerala the Muslim League 
has been part of almost every coalition government since 1967, 
giving it a crucial voice in the governance of the state. In West 
Bengal, the CPI-M has ensured police impartiality in keeping with 
the Party's scrupulous adherence to secularism. 

Similarly at various times, the Bihar and the UP Police, 
otherwise notorious for their anti-Muslim conduct, were 
compelled into fairness by the administrations of Laloo Prasad 
Yadav and Mulayam Singh. Unlike the BJP administration, which 
was complicit in the 1992 demolition of Babri Mosque, the 
Mulayam Singh administration in 1990 had successfully used 
police force to prevent the mosque’s destruction.'” As soon as 
the first dome of the Babri Masjid collapsed in UP under the BJP- 
led government, the Bihar Chief Minister, Laloo Prasad Yadav, 
swiveled around in his chair, picked up the telephone and dialed 
the District Magistrates and Police chiefs one by one: “Shoot 
whoever foments communal violence. Deal with the situation 
ruthlessly, otherwise you know how I will deal with you.”'” In the 
words of another reporter, for keeping peace “the credit goes to 
Laloo Prasad Yadav. Like one trying to save his own house, he set 
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about the job of seeing that riots did not erupt by constantly 
plunging into troubled areas and ordering the police to be tough. 
In some areas local toughs were warned to keep peace. When a 
mob had collected at Phulwarisharif on the outskirts of Patna, he 
reached there before the police did. The mob just melted away.” 


High Minority Percentage, 
but Biased Performance 


In contrast to all other states, the Muslim percentage in the Andhra 
Pradesh Police is 16 percent, while the community’s population 
percentage is only 8.9. Yet in every major riot since 1978, the police 
has acted in a partisan manner against them.'® In fact, the relative 
peace in Hyderabad during the three decades of 1948-78 was 
broken by police violence against a poor Muslim couple.'* This 
is because there is an inverse relationship between the higher posts 
of the Andhra Pradesh Police and the Muslims. Thus during the 
riots subordinate Muslim policemen are simply unable to ensure 
police impartiality, as was demonstrated during the major events 
of violence in 1978, 1984, 1990 and 1992. Similarly in Delhi, during 
the pogrom against the Sikhs, triggered by the assassination of 
Indira Gandhi, the Sikh policemen — 21 percent of the total, against 
their population percentage of 6.22 - were disarmed and 
demobilized, and rendered helpless against the marauding mobs 
led by the Congress Party men, killing innocent Sikhs.'*’ The 
policemen belonging to the Hindu community not only did not 
act to save the Sikh minority, but in fact a civil liberties group 
came across evidence of policemen in vans touring certain 
localities and announcing through loudspeakers the arrival of 
trainloads of Hindu dead bodies from Punjab, and the poisoning 
of water by Sikhs, both totally false.'* 
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From the examples of its behavior in AP and -Delhi, which 
have high percentages of Muslims and Sikhs respectively in the 
state police force yet biased police performance, and that of fewer 
Muslims in the states of Kerala and West Bengal, but impartial 
conduct by their police, it would appear that there is no co- 
relationship between the two. But when checked against (1) the 
ideological orientation of the political party or a coalition of 
political parties in power or (2) the balance of power held by 
Muslims, it is clear that the absence of the minorities in the police 
is counterbalanced by (1), i.e., the secular orientation of the CPI- 
M in West Bengal and the crucial voice held by the Muslim League 
in the Kerala politics since 1967. Moreover, unlike Kerala, Muslim 
Ministers at the Center and in most states hold insignificant 
portfolios; certainly a Muslim as Home Minister in charge of the 
Police Department is rare.'” In Andhra Pradesh, the larger number 
of Muslim policemen in subordinate positions is no guarantee of 
police impartiality as Muslims have held no cabinet post of any 
significance, barring few exceptions.'® In a similar manner, the 
handful of Muslim police officers in UP are in no position to 
protect their co-religionists as many were transferred from 
positions of influence to insignificant posts,"*' Aftab Ahmad Khan, 
Additional Commissioner of Bombay Police, was taken off duty 
during the pogrom against his co-religionists by his own force.'” 
During the Gujarat pogrom of 2002, the handful of Muslim police 
officers were made ineffective.” 

Like Muslims, the SCs have also suffered at the hands of the 
upper castes and the policemen, particularly in rural areas. But 
the scale of violence directed against them has never reached the 
pogromic proportions it did in the case of Muslims in 1993 and 
2002. Why? Unlike Muslims, the SCs represent more than 15 
percent of all police posts everywhere since the 1960s. In contrast 
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to Muslims, the SCs are represented in all political institutions, 
from the Panchayats to the Parliament, in a bigger proportion 
than their population percentage, thanks to the reservation 
system both in employment and in legislatures. The SCs wield a 
political muscle unmatched by the Muslims. Large-scale violence 
directed by the police against the SCs is simply not possible 
without a high political price. 


Low Minority Percentage in Police, 
Biased /Partisan/ Active Hostility 


In general, and in most states, the various parties in power, either 
on their own (as with the Congress Party until 1967), or as part of 
coalitions since that year, or in the case of the BJP since the 1990s, 
have been either hostile or indifferent to the maintenance of police 
neutrality in so far as Hindu-Muslim violence is concerned. There 
have been heavy Muslim losses in lives and property in all major 
outbreaks, such as Ahmedabad in 1969, Hyderabad since 1978, 
Bhiwandi in 1984, Meerut in 1987, Bhagalpur in 1989, Bombay 
and Surat in 1993, the large parts of Gujarat since 2002 and 
practically many different parts of India. Even so, however, some 
cases stand out as particularly noteworthy from the point of view 
of police conduct. We have earlier noted that the police acted 
impartially under the Mulayam Singh administration in 1990. In 
a different time and under a BJP administration, the very same 
police of UP, and the Army and the paramilitary forces acted quite 
differently, characterized aptly in the India Today headline as 
“Spineless Spectators.’™ 


“Nearly 25,000 central paramilitary personnel from the CRPF, 
CISE the ITBP, RAF and even the elite NSG, hid behind the thin 
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veneer of constitutional technicalities, while a group of not 
more than 500 kar sevaks willfully broke the law as they tore 
down the centuries old monument. The law enforcers - 
equipped with an array of weapons. . .did not raise a finger.” 


Even though the police conduct in the riots during the Babri 
mosque demolition or other similar riots may be dismissed as 
merely partisanship, dereliction of duty, negligence, and so 
forth,'® there are also a number of instances in which the police 
was the perpetrator of unprovoked violence against innocent 
and unarmed Muslims. The two notorious cases are Moradabad 
in 1980 and Meerut in 1987.” Similarly, as documented by more 
than one organization, the police was an active participant in 
the Bombay pogrom against Muslims.'® Finally, in the Gujarat 
pogrom, “Indias Krystallnacht"'” of February-March 2002, the 
police took an active part in actually killing or leading the mobs 
to attack Muslims.'” 


Who Guards the Guardians? 


What then are the conditions that would determine impartial or 
partial conduct of the police during riots? Moreover, how can the 
police be reformed when it is not merely a case of incompetence, 
inefficiency, or indifference, but of complicity or actual 
perpetration of violence against particular groups? It is bad enough 
when they remain neutral spectators, but even worse when they 
become actual participants in killing members of a particular 
group by favoring one group against another, which is what has 
happened in a majority of the cases in India. With regard to this 
latter behavior, we see a pattern of impunity. No policeman has 
ever been punished for his role in the pogroms against Sikhs or 
Muslims. At best, erring policemen have been transferred. The 
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accountability for the fake encounters, custodial deaths and 
extra-judicial killings common in the Punjab and Kashmir since 
the 1980s, and increasingly so in many parts of India since 2000, 
is an altogether different subject not dealt with in the present 
discussion." 

Thus we turn to the ancient question “who guards the 
guardians?” The problems, Albert Reiss suggests, center on 
“maintaining the political neutrality of the police, the use of legal 
means in police behavior toward citizens, and the assurance that 
the police will use universal criteria in their discretion to apply 
the law.” '” The police in democratic societies are everywhere 
formally accountable to civil authorities. There is in this 
accountability a delicate dilemma concerning the proper degree 
of dependence or independence. If police are too dependent on 
civil authority, we face the specter of a Police State. Civilian 
authorities in some countries are not above misusing the police 
to pursue their political interests by intimidating their opponents. 
A docile and loyal police, acting on behalf of a corrupt and 
unscrupulous civilian authority, adds up to both no citizen 
protection at all and to the basic ingredients of a Police State. This 
is only one horn of the dilemma. When civilian authorities are 
unable to control the police, the latter can become a political force 
without accountability. Given the monopoly of legitimate internal 
force that the police possess, this can be an equally frightening 
prospect — unrestricted police tyranny, a political mafia beyond 
the reach of the law. The problem, then is to find some system of 
police accountability that avoids both horns - a sufficient 
independence to insulate the police against partisan use and a 
sufficient dependence to prevent the police from becoming a 
partisan force in their own right. The problem has as much to do 
with the nature of the society and the political structure in which 
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the police operates as it does with police organization and its 
social composition. Within India, given the experience of more 
than half a century, what are the variable factors that determine 
police partiality or impartiality during Hindu-Muslim violence? 


(1) Wherever and whenever the secular parties or a coalition 
of them controls the state administration, the police is unlikely to 
be partisan, regardless of its social composition. This is 
exemplified by the Nehruvian era of the late 1940s to early 1960s. 
The death of Nehru (1964) and the decay of the Congress Party 
heralded the era of greater Hindu-Muslim violence, In the post- 
Nehru era, the cases of West Bengal and Kerala, and the 
administrations of UP and Bihar under Mulayam Singh and Laloo 
Prasad Yadav respectively, come to mind. In the words of Aftab 
Ahmad Ali, IPS, and a former Director of the SVPN Police 
Academy: 


“The security of the minorities during communal 
disturbances depends largely on the attitude of the political 
party in power in the state. The police chief - the Director- 
General — has to act according to the dictates of the Chief 
Minister, being entirely at the latter's mercy for the position 
in the force. If the direction to him, explicitly or implicitly, is 
" not to interfere with rioters, the DGP cannot but comply 
because to do so otherwise will entail instant removal — by 
transfer - to an equal but inconsequential position. No 
protection is provided under the law or procedure to arbitrary 
removal by way of transfer. In the IPS, the police have a corps 
of officers who are, with very few exceptions, by the very 
manner of their selection from the educational elite, liberal 
in their values and free of caste or creed biases. If allowed to 
perform their duties as enjoined by the law and (there is] 
the removal of political interference as suggested by the 
National Police Commission, the IPS have the capability to make 
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the police under their command provide security to all. During 
the Gujarat riots, some young IPS officers did indeed stand up to 
the politicians and performed their duties impartially, In the IPS, 
then, rests the hope for the security of the minorities. 1° 


(2) The greater the degree to which there is distinctive 
subculture — of negative beliefs, attitudes, perceptions, stereotypes 
- within the police, the greater the likelihood of partisan 
intervention of the police in communal conflicts. Although, a 
survey or an opinion poll in the police about the issues of 
secularism, the place of minorities and so forth, has never been 
taken nor is ever likely to be taken, there is mounting evidence to 
suggest that the police and the paramilitary forces have been 
affected adversely by the deteriorating Hindu-Muslim relations 
in India. According to K.F Rustomji, the impartiality of the police 
ebbs and flows according to the popular mood.“ Many academics, 
human rights activists and secular journalists find double 
standards in the police, paramilitary, and Army’s conduct in 
relation to the minorities’ places of worship: violent response to 
Sikhs as in the case of the Golden Temple (1984) and and Muslim 
insurgents as in the case of Charar-e Sharif (1997), and on the 
other hand, the police and the paramilitary’s unwillingness to 
prevent the Hindu mob’s demolition of Ayodhya’s Babri 
Mosque.'” More than one observer has noticed the appearance 
of Hindu temples and Hindu religious images in police stations 
to the exclusion of those of the minority faiths.'"* The absence of 
Muslims from the police and the paramilitary in a majority of the 
states also creates and sustains biases, prejudices and stereotypes 
of Muslims as violent bigots, smugglers and gangsters of the 
underworld,'” offspring of the invaders (Babar ki aulad), filthy 
beef eaters bent upon out breeding Hindus to create Pakistans, 
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etc. In a word, it gives birth to and sustains sentiments of “us” vs. 
“them”. Most Muslims are perceived not as fellow citizens but as 
“infiltrators from Pakistan and Bangladesh” deserving 
deportation.'” In other words, there is a lack of social capital 
leading to police distrust and hostility toward Muslims. 

When there is lack of trust between the police and a social 
group, even neutral law enforcement may be seen as partisan. 
Some police departments have been described as “hotbeds of 
Hindu extremist organizations such as the RSS, Shiv Sena, and 
the VHP”, an observation that remains valid even if only a minority 
actually belongs to the Sangh parivar or endorses its views.'” The 
atmosphere or environment within the police is the social factor 
to which we refer rather than the actual membership of the RSS. 
According to Ram Arun, a former DG of UP Police, in some police 
departments where only a minority had voted for the BJP in the 
1999 General Election, most officers perceived the BJP supporters 
in their departments as an overwhelming majority.'” They felt 
themselves surrounded by the BJP enthusiasts, even though a 
majority may have voted differently. The shared perception rather 
than the actual reality played a part in the prevalence of the Parivar 
view of Muslims and its perpetuation as the norm. A distinctive 
police subculture minus the minorities provides collective support 
for routine police partisanship against Muslims, and in extreme 
cases, of actually participating in the pogroms, exemplified by 
the Bombay and Gujarat pogroms of 1993 and 2002 respectively. 


(3)The greater the normative commitment of the police to 
universal standards and notions of law and due process, the less 
the likelihood of a partisan role by the police. In a small number 
of instances, the police in certain places and on certain occasions 
have exercised sufficient independence to insulate themselves 
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against partisan use. They initiated measures to successfully 
maintain communal harmony in times of acute tension. Two 
notable examples are from Meerut, the scene of the bloody 
carnage of 1987 when the PAC massacred 117 Muslim young 
men, and Bhiwandi, the mill town of Maharashtra where large- 
scale violence took place in 1984. Both remained violence free in 
the bloody carnage of 1992 after the Babri Mosque demolition. 
What worked in both towns and how? 

In Meerut, DM Jai Shankar Misra and SSP Brij Lal came up 
with a unique scheme: “For the first line, they revived the system 
of appointing Special Police Officers (SPOs). One thousand 
prominent citizens were selected for the job. Each locality was 
provided with SPOs of both communities. This wing was ready 
for action after August last year (1992). The second layer was raised 
in the form of Peace Committees in the sensitive localities. These 
had a total number of 1,250 members, many of whom were past 
criminals. The SPOs and Peace Committee members held weekly 
meetings with the officials of the police stations concerned and 
the circle officers. They were told their precise job - to identify 
those who wanted to incite riots and inform the police 
immediately, and to work as a bridge between the residents of 
their localities and the district administration. The administration 
raised a third layer called Nagar Bandhus, friends of the city. This 
unit comprised senior citizens including professors, doctors, 
teachers and journalists, who would advise the administration at 
monthly meetings on ways and means to prevent riots and also 
air the people's complaints. Officials of the other departments 
including power, water supply, sanitation, and civil supplies were 
asked to attend these meetings to suggest solutions to the 
problems raised by the Nagar Bandhus. Lal also revived a unique 
public address system, which had rarely been used since the 
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British times. Of the 13 police stations and 47 outposts, the 28, 
which fell in the sensitive area of the city, were equipped with a 
public address system atop the buildings. From any point the 
DM and the SSP could make announcements, which could be 
heard, across the city. The public address system was used to 
quash any rumors that were spread. These measures by the 
police prevented a violent eruption in Meerut while most of the 
UP was in flames.” 

The second example comes from Bhiwandi. Bhiwandi was 
a byword for endemic communal violence. Two major riots in 1970 
and 1984 and several minor skirmishes in between had killed 
hundreds of people. But in 1988, a farsighted IPS officer Suresh 
Khopade, became Bhiwandi’s DCP. He initiated the concept of 
mohalla, neighborhood committees.'* His successor Gulabrao 
Patel ensured that the idea took root. Essentially, each of the 
localities had around 30 members, people from poor workers and 
hawkers to teachers, traders and loom owners. There is also the 
Bhiwandi Peace Committee, an apex body of 50 members presided 
over by the police chief. The committee members meet every week 
with the mohalla’s sub-inspector or head constable, and people 
are free to discuss any problem, whether it is communal, criminal 
or civic. More amazingly, the police help the citizens resolve 
problems with other authorities - the municipality, electricity 
department and ration shops, among others. The constant 
interaction with the people also helps the police gain invaluable 
intelligence not only on sparks of communal trouble, but also on 
activities of criminals.” So while Bombay burned in December 
1992 and January 1993, nearby Bhiwandi did not. A similar effort 
by Muslim organizations in Rajasthan received police cooperation 
and prevented an outbreak of violence following the 2002 Gujarat 
pogroms." 
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(4) Given that the mitigation, if not the total elimination of 
communal violence, requires long-term societal and political 
changes, in the short term, there is little escape from diversifying 
the police and making it accountable to the courts, since the 
politicians have themselves been partisan. 


(5) As Angela S. Burger found in her work on the police in Sri 
Lanka, “the greater the tendency to skew recruitment and 
promotion in favor of the largest ethnic group, the less able is the 
institution of the police to gain reliable intelligence on possible 
threat from the minority communities. To discriminate against 
minority policemen while expecting them to provide such 
intelligence is not plausible. Nor is unleashing the police onto 
minority communities and then expecting those same 
communities to welcome known members of the police into their 
sociopolitical circles.”'” If some segments of the citizens see state 
institutions as ethnically skewed, they may become less compliant 
to state authority. In such situations, community-police relations 
are likely to degenerate into antagonistic relations. If only one 
group wears uniforms and carries guns and the other does not, 
there is potential for trouble unless skillfully managed by the 
political leadership. 


(6) The genocide in Bosnia, Rwanda, and Burundi, to cite the most 
recent (1990s) cases of large-scale killings, were only possible 
because the local police and the armies refused to intervene 
against, or directly participated in the massacres.'* The Gujarat 
pogroms of 2002 followed the pattern set in Europe and Africa, 
which brings us to a comparative perspective. 
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officers. Under criticism for police conduct in race relations, the 
Police Chief, Paul Condon, claimed to have made combating 
racism one of his top priorities and doubled the number of 
minority officers on the Met during his tenure.” 

The role played by the police forces in urban riots in the 
United States has not been uniform. In a number of situations, 
many Black, Hispanic and other minority groups see the police 
as partisan.'” The police conduct in a number of race related 
incidents attracted public outcry exemplified by the cases of the 
Rodney King beating in Los Angeles (1991); racial profiling in 
street and traffic arrests in New Jersey, and the shooting of Blacks 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, Rhode Island, and New York, prompted The 
New York Times to remark: 


“After more than three decades of effort to diversify its ranks, 
the New York City Police Department still has only a handful 
of black male senior officers and too few black men overall. 
The department's failure to produce a force that better reflects 
the diversity of the city’s population is both a cause and a 
consequence of its strained relationship with the city’s black 
community. The department needs to expand its recruiting 
of black candidates dramatically, and the city itself needs to 
reevaluate the obsolete Civil Service rules that have stymied 
black advancement in the department. ..Greater diversity at 
all levels of the Police Department is not just a matter of 
fairness. A police force that reflects the makeup of the 
population it serves is bound to be both more trusted and 


more effective in fighting crime.”'” 


As Cynthia Enloe discovered, there is no country in the world 
where each group is represented in every profession or business 
in exact proportion to its population.'* While it is unrealistic that 
the States could make all professions and occupations mirror the 
societal makeup, yet not having either diversified armed forces/ 
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A Comparative Perspective 


A number of India’s neighboring countries in South Asia and 
beyond have faced the problem of rising religious and racial 
violence. Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Sri Lanka are the most 
obvious examples. Minority Shiites, Tajiks, and Uzbeks have 
suffered at the hands of the Pushtun-dominated Talibans from 
1994 to 2001. The Bengalis were the main victims of Pakistani 
police and military atrocities in East Bengal during March- 
December 1971. The on-going ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka has 
resulted in a very large number of deaths. Ethnic and religious 
minorities dominated the Sri Lankan army during the colonial 
era, but since 1962, the policy of the Sinhalese domination of both 
the Army and the police was adopted, with disastrous 
consequences for the minorities, both Tamils and 
Muslims.'” American anthropologist Stanley Tambiah has 
described how in the riots against the Tamil minority, the Sinhala- 
dominated “police force and security forces stood by during the 
1983 riots - unwilling to restrain the rioters, showing sympathy 
for their actions, and in a few instances actively participating in 
the work of destruction.” Further afield, in the racially divided 
societies of Fiji, Guyana and Trinidad, without significant minority 
representation in the armed forces of their respective countries, 
ethnic Indians are extremely vulnerable to politically inspired 
racial violence.'” 

The Metropolitan Police, whose friendly London “bobby” 
image has made it one of the most recognizable police forces in 
the world, is in fact institutionally quite racist, according to a British 
government report released in February 1999. In London, where 
-more than 20 percent of the residents are minorities, only 2 percent 
of the police force is.'” Minorities make up more than 5 percent 
of the population in Britain, but less than 2 percent of all police 
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officers. Under criticism for police conduct in race relations, the 
Police Chief, Paul Condon, claimed to have made combating 
racism one of his top priorities and doubled the number of 
minority officers on the Met during his tenure.'”! 

The role played by the police forces in urban riots in the 
United States has not been uniform. In a number of situations, 
many Black, Hispanic and other minority groups see the police 
as partisan.'” The police conduct in a number of race related 
incidents attracted public outcry exemplified by the cases of the 
Rodney King beating in Los Angeles (1991); racial profiling in 
street and traffic arrests in New Jersey, and the shooting of Blacks 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, Rhode Island, and New York, prompted The 
New York Times to remark: 


“After more than three decades of effort to diversify its ranks, 
the New York City Police Department still has only a handful 
of black male senior officers and too few black men overall. 
The department's failure to produce a force that better reflects 
the diversity of the city’s population is both a cause and a 
consequence of its strained relationship with the city’s black 
community. The department needs to expand its recruiting 
of black candidates dramatically, and the city itself needs to 
reevaluate the obsolete Civil Service rules that have stymied 
black advancement in the department...Greater diversity at 
all levels of the Police Department is not just a matter of 
fairness. A police force that reflects the makeup of the 
population it serves is bound to be both more trusted and 


more effective in fighting crime.”'® 


As Cynthia Enloe discovered, there is no country in the world 
where each group is represented in every profession or business 
in exact proportion to its population." While it is unrealistic that 
the States could make all professions and occupations mirror the 
societal makeup, yet not having either diversified armed forces/ 
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paramilitary/ police or governments that are fair to all citizens, 
carries the danger of advancing and perpetuating religious, ethnic 
and racial bloodshed. While a diversified army, police and the 
paramilitary is not a necessary condition for fair performance, it 
certainly helps. Moreover, under conditions of heightened 
tensions, even the armed forces may not remain as the last line of 
defense for minorities, as exemplified by the case of mass killings 
in Bengal, Punjab and Hyderabad in 1947-48, when the police and 
the Army failed to protect minority groups and sometimes even 
participated in the killings. In such situations, having a mixed force 
would be a definite advantage to the State and the vulnerable 
groups. In an ethnically skewed force, there is greater likelihood 
of police brutality and discrimi-nation towards members of ethnic 
groups not their own. 
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